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“THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 


Come to New Mexico this year and see why it is 
called the Land of Enchantment! Feel the immensity 
of its sweeping mesas and towering mountains... 
explore its prehistoric ruins . . . visit its picturesque 
Indian pueblos with their age-old Missions. You'll be 
awed by Carlsbad Caverns National Park, amazed 
by eight historic National Monuments and thrilled by 
the Old West that lingers here. You can play in eight 
million acres of National Forests, bask in sun-warmed 
breezes and sleep under blankets on crisp mid- 
summer nights. Every day can bring you new expe- 
riences and show you strange and different sights. 













: —— Our free book and map will -- 
SS = tell you more about New 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST } Mexico. Mail the cou ‘esi 


Room 1030, State Capitol we'll send them, pronto. 
Senta Fe, New Mexico 


Please send your free booklet, “The Land of Enchant- 


ment” and Official Map to: — . 
iiieahi es tehaditidie ancbuite ssevueseiouaieal USE THIS COUPON 
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Please Confirm Your Reservations 
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47, New Mex. Staie Tour. Burcau, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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our pupils, children of The Air Age, naturally ask questions 
like that — and if you don’t already know the answer to this 


-] one, why not discover what it is like to fly? Why not plan a vacation 


trip by air? 


Win University Credits! 


This summer, TWA, the Trans World Airline, will cooperate in 
offering teachers three university-sponsored tours — all of them 


good for credits toward a university degree. 


One tour will take teachers to India. A second will go to the Mediter- 
ranean; and the third, The British Isles. 


Of course, there are also a multitude of places to visit and things 
lo see, right here in the United States — every one of them easier 


to reach if you fly by TWA. 


For more complete information, merely fill out, clip and mail the 
coupon at right. 








TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 


Fe ee ee a nt ts a eee 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 

TWA Air World Education Service 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Please send me further information about the university-sponsored 


I 

I 

I 

I 

tour, or tours, checked below. 
1 (J India [] The British Isles 

1 [) I would like to take a trip by air within the U.S.A. I am interested 
! in the following.areas: 
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[] Mediterranean 


Name 





Address 
City_ 


Phone No. 
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But, Mother...we 
forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well be taking 
place in any number of homes throughout the 
country today—wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition. Because more and 
more, farsighted teachers and parents ‘are 
working together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children are re- 
ceiving in the classroom. The above scene 
illustrates just one way parents may actually 


ee a ee 


participate in the school’s program—a “Basic 
7” Food Chart, tacked up in plain view, helps 
give both mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they are nutri- 
tionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents might 
develop closer cooperation between the school 
program and the home by 
e Working together in making surveys of chil- 
dren’s food habits. 


e@ Cooperating in the support of an adequate and 
effective lunchroom program. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
few, some cooked, frozen 
* canned. A! least one 


serving @ doy 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
A! least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings o doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
lor its equivalent) a day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ day tor all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ..or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but. 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peos or beons 
insteod. Three o: four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

.. naturel whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings o doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
@5 you like and as supphes 
permit 


{© stditon, aii rowing children and all expectant or mursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D mitk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


vy 


_ The Basic 7 Kood Groups 
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Many more such enterprises will probably 
suggest themselves to alert teacher and parent 
groups. 

But why this stress on the cooperation of 
home and school in a pupil program of nutri- 
tion emphasis? Because only if both are actively 
interested can any such program succeed. The 
learning processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home kitchen and 
at the home table if the eating habits of our 
school children are to be improved. 


If you have undertaken any special nutrition 
projects that you would like to share with 
other educators, or if you would like ideas, 
plans and materials for a nutrition program, as 
prepared by educators and health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours e@ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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WEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helptul 


Authoritative, 


educational 


SOUND 
FILMS 
now available 


Sree 


to teachers 


Already aware 
of the way visual 
education can help 
so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 
length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 

accompany many. 


YOU WILL FIND included in 
the listings such generally 
interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 


suited for P.~T.A, meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 


velt Expeditions, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N. Y.Ask for the illustrated 
index and guide to these films, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


holds the key toall life onearth;”and —#@ them, ou 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 


somely produced films might be equally 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


§ SPEARM/NT 








TEACHERS —-COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO 
TEACH AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


We must have 1000’s of grade teachers for good paying positions in many of 

the largest and finest cities in the entire West. California pays highest 

salaries, grades $2400 to $3000. Emergency certificates granted. FREE 

a ee ee ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled service. 

Ne CaM AI aN Gs / axe | «(Largest in the West. Est. 1906. 
AGENCY 


Siod-S. Mat Bala Biv Denvea. Cove Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


invitations - Announcements 
4 100 ved - $18.60 
@ ing Including envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved 85.00 
Write for Samples _ 100 Visi Cards $1.50 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnui St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














nd FRATERNITY PINS 


Also Chub Pins and Emblems. Artistic de~ 
signa. Finest quality. Reasonable prices {rom J 
up. Write for iNustrated catalog. 

Deptt, Metal Arte Co. Rochester, N. ¥. 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, ag | feet, sore heels or callouses on 
soies, may be due to weak or nm arches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports and 
exercise help give relief by removing muscular and liga- 
mentous strain — the cause of your pain. Light, flexible. Adjust- 
able as the condition of your arches improve. Expertly fitted at 

and Dept. Stores and at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops ia 


cities. For FREE Foot booklet and address of 
mew y ees ye Ey GF a 


VES AY led / Ke siibonts & - 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Evéry Common Foot Trouble 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK., 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Page CHILDREN wishing to do the 
*! problem on page 49 will like to 
look at the flowers on this page. They 
will like the way the tulip is drawn. 


hee | will like the square flower. The * 
sma 


er children can learn from look- 
ing at the flowers on this page and 
then inventing flower shapes of their 
own. 

The page is captioned “For All 
Grades.” In a rural school with all 
grades in one room, older children 
may help younger ones with the fold- 
ing of the upper basket. The lower 
basket, if cut with a razor blade, can- 
not be done below grade seven. Small- 
er children can do better on items 
that are cut with scissors. 

Upper-grade children who make 
the lower May basket may wish then 
to make a lamp shade. They will be 
able to invent one with six or eight 
sides and cut out an original design. 


Pages 


onan THESE pages present two dif- 


ferent points of view. On 
page 47 you sce the work of children 
who “had no lessons in figure draw- 
ing.” Page 42 shows the work of 
children who were taught. figure 
drawing. 

The drawings on page 47 show 
what happens as children go from six 
years of age to seven. They like to 
draw details as they near the seven- 
year level. When they are at the age 
of six, a bird with a bill and a body 
will do, for example. At the age of 
seven the child wants it to look like 
a bluebird or a robin. 

When children learn by themselves 
without teaching, the progress they 
make is slower than when they have 
definite teaching. If these children 
had had teaching they would have 
placed the people in different posi- 
tions when they were drawing them 
in May. They still draw them front 
view. 

Page 42 shows variety in composi- 
tion, and in standing, sitting, run- 
ning, and bending positions. We see 
cupboards, dishes of several kinds, 
flowerpots, window curtains, barn, 
haystack, trees with branches really 
seeming to grow out of the trunk, 
dresser, bed, rugs, picture on wall, and 
dogs running and walking. The chil- 
dren who drew these pictures had had 
definite instruction in drawing people 
and objects. 


Page IN GRADES three, four, five, 
*3 and six, children can learn how 
to draw hands by looking at the hands 
of the standing girl. Have them draw 
the line around the hand first, and 
then lines between the fingers. The 
hands on the other children will 
help grades seven and eight to draw. 
Children in grades five, six, seven, 
and eight will like to try to draw the 
baby’s face. They will have difficulty 
in making it young enough. © These 
suggestions should be helpful. (1) 
Draw a light lime around the head. 
Be sure that the forehead is long 


3 : 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, > 
University of Chicago ’ 


enough. (2) Very, very gently, s 
gest nose and mouth; to anit he 
better. If the baby looks too of > 
make the features smaller and lowe 

in the face, 

Eighth-grade children may wish t 
try to draw the mother’s face, } 
low this grade, a three-quarters fac¢ 
is too difficult, except for the extreme. 
ly talented. 


Page DECORATING boxes for knit. 4 mt 
ting bags may prove so popular ams 
that children will want to decorgy 
round hatboxes, cottage-cheese bots, 
and other round boxes. If a hatbox 
is covered with wallpaper or figured 
cloth, it becomes very useful in a 
summer home or in a bedroom. 
ing the wallpaper design or cloth de- 
sign is an art experience, even though 
the child isn’t originating the design 


Page THE effect of a third dimen- 

sion can be used in various ways, 
Some child may think of putting 3 
girl’s face on a spring poster and 
making her skirt of tissue paper or 
crepe paper projecting from the post. 
er paper. Another child may puta 
clown’s head on a spring carnival 
poster and make a ruffle around his 
neck. Such work can best be done by 
children above the sixth gtade. The 
one on this page is simple enough to be 
done by some fifth- and sixth-graders. 


Page THIS lesson adds one more to 
#° those which give children appre- 
ciation for arrangement of dark and 
light spaces, and figured and plain 
spaces, the sort of arrangements that , 
are made in life when furnishings are§ ® 
arranged in a room or when a table is 
decorated. 

Such problems as these give every 
child a chance to succeed. Each can 
take home something lovely to hang 
in his home. The value of this has 
been minimized in many schools. 

Children like to try out different 
color combinations. They have mor§i 
fun doing this when the colors are 
applied to something. 


Pages THE suggestions given here 
80,82 ill help children who want 
to make things to use. The art part 
comes in with choice of material for 
bag and with choice of stitching for 
slippers. When each child makes his 
own choice, children learn from one 
another. For instance, in the case of 
the slippers, they may think: “Next 
time I'll make a different choice. I 
like Mary’s choice better than mine. 
In choosing material for the bag 
some child may select a very decided 
big pattern. After it is made up, bt 
may like the smaller pattern bettef; 
or vice-versa. It is very good a 
experience for the children to m 
choices as often as possible. 
Children in grade seven are vey 
enthusiastic about handwork. Teach 
ers are always looking for new prob- 
lems. These will add to the list. 
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AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK! 


The increasing popularity of 7-Up as 
“The Favorite Family Drink”’ is well 
deserved. For crystal-clear 7-Up adds 
sparkle to family work and play. 
Friendly . . . lively . . . a real “fresh 
up” —that’s 7-Up! 


of 7-up are proudly stated on 
the back of every bottle—‘‘contains 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, 
lithia and soda citrates. 
Flavor derived from lemon 
and lime oils.” 
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Copyrizht 1947 by The Seven-Up Company 


YOU LIKE IT...1T LIKES YOU! 
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} An unusual vacation position 
that will pay the teachers 
selected $750 to $1500 depend- 
ing upon their ability, effort, 
and length of time they can 
work. Any teacher possessing 
the following qualifications 
can be sure of earning this ex- 
tra money, because the work 
is simply an extension of what 
you have been doing. 

Age 25 to 48, normal school 
or college training, at least 3 
years’ elementary teaching ex- 
perience, with good record and 
standing among associates. If 
your teaching has been in the 
social studies, reading, or the 
sciences or with new type cur- 
riculum work, you will be given 
preference. 

This is educational advisory 


SLOLLLPPLLOP PCL LOE 


PPL POLLO? 
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Compton Building « 


COMPTO 





1004 N. Dearborn St. « 
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work of the highest type—a 
service you will take pride in 
rendering. There will not be 
much that is new to you, for 
you have had excellent experi- 
ence in handling children and 
working with their parents. 
So we can train you quickly. 
We will show you how to lo- 
cate, contact, and handle the 
prospects who need and want 
the service. You will not need 
a car. We furnish you with 
all of the necessary materials 
and you make no investment. 
Number of openings limited. 
Write today, stating age, edu- 
cation, teaching experience, date 
your school closes, length of 
time you can work. Personal 
conference will be arranged. All 
letters kept confidential. 


N & COMPANY 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


} VACATION POSITION earn $75 4 5150 2 week 
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A PERSONAL 


SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS , MAIL 





Ox your augnatwe only. / 






est train or 


L. C. Denison, la.—‘“Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


needed. 


education by lending me consulted. 


money.” 


air mail. 
helping teachers for over 41 years. 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No co-signers or witnesses 
school authorities or associates never 


No security is required. 
Relatives 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 
comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
Our confidential 


¢ 


‘ From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 


B. -M. Claremore, Okla.—‘I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


° est only for the actual time you use the money. 


A. IL. S. Fairbury, Nebr.—‘‘If 
1 shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Lean Co. 
will be my preference.” 


e ~~ 


G. W. Compten, Cal.—“We en- oo 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way.” 






Get full details at once. 


—no obligation. 


~ 





Attention JUNE ALLEN 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 


during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 


Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 


MUTUAL LOAN CO.“~""j 


‘\ Door 18, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, la. i 


Without obligation, send me details on Teach- i 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. 





e i Name 





H. J, F. Shreveport, La.—‘I | Address 
will not hesitate to recommend ! 
your firm to my friends.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Contributions must | 





submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which th 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil's own work, pref. 


erably that which has been done at school. Verse written by the class as @ whole ; 
also acceptable. Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil's 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. We do not acknowleds 


or return contributions to this department. 


A Bus RE 


I rode on a bus today. 

It took me far away. 

Oh, it was fun to ride 

With Daddy by my side! 
BRENDA PaGe SUMMERS 


AIRPLANES 


Airplanes fly 

Up in the sky. 

Then they come for me 
And take me over the sea. 


Patricia ANN MASSENGALE 


Puprits oF GRADE 1 
Stephen F. Austin School, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Georcia E. Wutrre, Teacher 


As you might suppose, these poems, 
and others, were written by first- 
graders during a transportation unit. 


AN OWL 


I saw an owl 

Sitting in a tree. 

I gave him a towel. 

He said, “Is this for me?” 


I said, “Of course. 
Everybody takes a bath, 
Even an old horse.” 


That made him laugh. 


Gary Rosinson, Ist Grade 
Hamsfork School, Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Mattie LAWRENCE, Teacher 


Probably Gary’s poem made him 
laugh when he wrote it and all the 
girls and boys when they heard it. 


Humorous poetry is not easy to write. 


Wuen I Hap Company 


One morning when I got up 

My mother said to me, 

“Now wash your face and comb your 
hair; 

We're having company.” 

I did just as she told me, 

And then sat down to eat; 

I had some eggs and bacon 

And orange juice for a treat. 


When I had finished eating, 

I hurried to my room; 

I fixed the bed and swept the floor 
With my own little broom. 


When our company got here 

I looked my very best. 

My mother said, “You did quite well, 
And you deserve a rest.” 


That night, when all our guests had 
gone, 

My mother said to me, 

“You did so nicely that some day soon 

We'll have more company. 


Kay McCoy, 3rd Grade 
Public School, Cherokee, lowa 
THeLMa Myers, Teacher 


Kay has written a narrative poem 
that is as interesting to read as a 
story, and has the added charms of 
meter and rhyme. 


Send verse to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 


MorTHER’s Day 


It’s spring today! It’s spring today: 
Let us help Mother in every way; 
By washing the dishes and sweeping 


the floor; 

By running errands and answering the 
door; 

By speaking politely, and smiles fo, 
each one; 

And helping each other will be loads 
of fun; 

By tending the baby, our dear littl 
Kate; 

And by playing with Nancy, my own 
playmate. 


Springtime won’t be gay, I fear, 

If I don’t do something to help 
Mother dear. 

Then after I’ve helped her I'll sit and 
rest— 

I know by doing good I'll always be 
blest. 


JOHNELLA DraucHn, 3rd Grade 
Public School 24, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lyuia P. Dices, Teacher 


We learn from her teacher that the 
author wrote this poem while a mem- 
ber of a poetry club of pupils in the 
third through the sixth grades. 


Day anv NIGHT 


In the day the sun’s bright ray 
Gives us light for work and play. 
In the night the sky is bright 
With the stars—a lovely sight. 


Pauta Ker, 3rd Grade 
Norton Township School, Barberton, 
Ohio 
GENEVIEVE SMITH, Teacher 


According to their teaches, the 
third-graders were inspired by ‘the 
efforts of the upper classes to try 
writing poems. Paula was particular- 
ly successful in her attempt. 


HOLLAND 


I’d like to live in Holland, 
That’s where the tulips grow. 
Or else have someone live there, 
Someone that I know. 


I'd like to live in Holland, 
And see the big windmills 
With flowers in their windows 
And painted window sills. 


I'd like to live in Holland, 
Down by the Zuider Zee 

I'd always go a-sailing, 

As far as you could see. 

I'd like to live in Holland, 

And own a big dogcart. 

I'd get up with the meadow larks, 
Then off I'd start. 


Ropney MacDona.p, 4th Grade 
Woodside School, Bay City, Mich. 
Lee M. Ewine, Teacher 


The repetition of the same sentence 
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for the first line of each stanza in this 
poem helps to hold it together. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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in this 


i, lal, f Woor 


that one of the 


World's Greatest Inventions 


~ 


= thousand years before the birth 
of Christianity, some early genius hacked 
away at a log until it became a crude 


wheel — probably the first in history. 


Because it enabled man to move him- 
self and his things more easily than 
dragging, the wheel was one of the 


world’s most important inventions. 


gent ae 


r 
L 


For thousands of years, man kept work- 
ing away at wheeled vehicles, trying to make them more useful. 
Men, and horses and wind and steam and other means were 


tried, until finally the internal combustion engine arrived. 


In the few decades that have followed, man has advanced 


(ransportation more than in all the thousands of years before! 


ee 


. Simply because industry and research really 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL » CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Sch 


























OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC - 


tic M 


got together for the first time. Because companies like 
General Motors were able to tackle the job, to provide 


the things’ that science needed to carry on research. 


They had to change the “‘horseless carriage of Grandad’s day 


into the smooth powerful automobile we have now. 


It required the time of many talented and hard- 
working men. And it called for laboratories and 


factories and proving grounds. 


All these cost money. But General Motors and the 
° " \ 

other companies were able to make such an “‘invést- 

ment in progress” because they were prospering — 


. 
making more in business than they had to spend. 


Thus, while many centuries separate the first wheel 
and today’s cars, things really got moving once com- 
panies like General Motors began to plow back earn- 
ings into the job—into making more and _ better 


things for more people. 


And that’s why automobiles are so common 


~ cgi” 


today. That’s why every modern auto- 


mobile illustrates how all the people . 


. 


profit when a business prospers. 


ys 


b 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


eR ors 


F » THe PEopLE PRorit. 
| WHEN A Business PROSPERS 








On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more than 300 Mutual stations, 
coast to coast. Hear him! 


BODY BY FISHER + DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), ore 





il 
ovailable upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Transportation Progress” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-202-E, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Cool Comfort for Summer Study 





Oregon College of 
Education, Monmouth 


Eastern Oregon College 
of Education, La Grande 


Southern Oregon College 
of Education, Ashiand 


Portiand Summer Session 
Portiand 


in Air-Conditioned 


Oregon 


For experienced teachers who wish 
to work on their problems or bring 
their methods up-to-date. 


For emergency teachers or for 
those returning to the profession 
who need certification courses or 
special methods. 


For graduates of two- and three- 
year courses who wish to continue 
work toward a degree. 


in addition the Portland Summer Session offers: 


Special courses for teachers of handicapped children, in the 
fields of vision, hearing, speech, reading, child guidance, and 
the crippletl and low vitality child. 


Workshops in primary education, intermediate education, gui- 


dance, 


Physical education, creative design and elementary 


school science. 


Opportunity to work toward a Master of Education degree in 
the field of elementary education. 


For further information write to RS LZ 

Director of Summer Sessions, Tai 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE = 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


“VW 


“/ 


Ts 
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Pleasant Extras 


VACATION 
TRAVEL 
CAR 
LUXURIES 


SPECIAL 
COURSES 


"$20 a week trom TIME-LIFE. 
FORTUNE sales alone has paid 
for teacher B.'s last three va- 
cations, “Teacher L.. with his 
wile’s help, saved enough for 
a year's leave to do special re- 
search and Writing. "Teacher 
D. counts « car and a fur coat 
among the “‘pleesant extras” 
earued by TIME-LIFE- 
FORTUNE commissions. 
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Join the scores of teachers who have let TIME 
Inc. help solve the cost-of-living problem. 

Just sénd your name on the coupon below. 
You'll find how easily you can add to your in- 
come4by acting as a Representative for TIME. 
LIFE-FORTUNE, taking subscription orders for 
these and other popular magazines. 

With the free handbook and supplies TIME 
Inc. provides, you can supplement. your income 
simply and pleasantly. Start now to turn your 
idle hours into money-making minutes by clip- 
ping this coupon. 


W. J. Angell, Dept. 8 
TIME-LIFE-FORTUNE (Agency Division) 
118 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me your free handbook about the profit oppor 
tunities of magazine representatives 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
(Continued from page 6) 


THe Evernanr Hunt 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, 

The great beast moves. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly, slowly 

Toward the pit. 

Over branches, over twigs, 

And then— 

Zoom, zoom, zoom, zoom, 

Down he goes, 

Into the pit. 

There is a terrible growl, growl, 
growl, 

Hunters come with spears and lances, 

People come with frightened glances, 

The big beast roars. 


Boom, boom, boom, boom, 
The drums are telling, 
People coming, yelling, yelling, 
Boom, boom, boom, boom, 
And then, villagers come and cut, 
Come and cut, 
Tons of meat, tons of meat, 
Good to eat, good to eat, 
Elephant steak, elephant steak, 
Yum, yum, yum. 

Purits or GRADE 4 
Hudsbn Public School, Hudson, $.D. 
Lucite Neson, Teacher 


After a study of the animals of the 
Belgian Congo, these fourth-grade pu- 
pils composed this choral poem during 
a review period, Its rhythm shows 
knowledge of jungle rhythms, gained 
from hearing records of jungle music 
and reading jungle poems. 


MOTHER 


There isn’t a mother as dear as my 
own. 
I love her with all my heart. 
To tell all the things she has done 
for me 
[ wouldn’t know where to start. 
So I’m sending this orchid to try to 
tell 
The things I want her to know. 
And I hope she will realize that my 
love 
For her will increase as I grow. 


PATTERSON YEARGIN, 5th Grade 
Ruth N. Upson School, Jacksonville, 
Florida 
Mary M. Hooren, Teacher 


Patterson painted an orchid on the 
Mother’s Day card for which she 
wrote this original poem. 


THe ERASER 


Night is the gray eraser 

That wipes the meadows clean; 
It wipes away the scarlet, 

It wipes away the green. 
Night is the long gray finger; 
Down it will slowly creep, 
Wiping away all color 

While all the town is asleep, 
Until the sunbeams steal 

The darkness all away, 


And then will come to us 
Another bright blue day. 

MARILYN GarBer, 6/4 Grade 
Breed Street School} Los Angeles, 
California 
CHARLOTTE REED, Teacher 


Here is a nice metaphor worked 
into a poem. Many appreci- 
ch they are not 

them. 


Praymnc GAMES 


Playing games is lots of fun. 

First you hide; then you run. 

Now, George, don’t you peek 
When you're playing hide-and-seek! 
Jumping rope is fun for girls; 

First they jump and then they whirl, 
Baseball is more fun for boys; 

Just see Bob and watch his poise! 
Playing checkers is fun, too. 

Do you think I can jump you? 

For if I can, I'll surely win. 

Then another game will begin. 


First you play hearts, diamonds, clubs, 
and spades; 

Next you play with two old maids, 

There are some card tricks that | 
know. 

To you, all of them I shall show. 


SaLty Borman, 7th Grade 
Wescott School, Gorham, Me. 
FLorence E, Kmart, Teacher 


Notice how Sally has captured the 
spirit of each game she mentions. 


CALL TO THE RIVER 


River, river, flow along, 

Singing your joyous, happy song. 
Flow through little farms 

And past big red barns. 


Flow along city walls, 
Tumble over waterfalls; 
Bring us fish to eat 

For our Sunday special treat. 


River, river, flow to sea, 

Water every lawn and tree, 
Sail the boats out to the sea 
Where the winds blow free. 


River, river, flow along, 

Sing your joyous, happy song; 

Make our old world very bright, 
Sing for the sad with all your might. 


Dorotuy O’CoNnNneELL, 7th Grade 
Public School, Highwood, Mont. 
Erma Lust, Teacher 


Have you ever addressed a poem 
to something in nature, as Dorothy 
has addressed her poem to the river? 

e 


THe Krrren 


O little bundle of fur, so spry! 

About the floor all day you lie, 

Sleeping and dozing, you spend th 
day; 

About bedtime you begin to play. 


Why do you like to romp and play? 
Why do you always feel so gay? 
You are forever tangling wool, 
And then you hide behind the stool. 


Peeking around the corner, so sly, 
With mischief sparkling in your eye; 
What goes on in your little mind? 
That is what I would like to find. 


At last you grow weary and tired o 
play; 
You cuddle down in your own littk 
way, 
And snuggle close like a little muf, 
You dear little purring ball of fluff! 
James STILWELL, 8th Grade 


Public School, Stevens, Ontario 
Grace Travers, Teacher 


We may easily suppose that thet 
verses came to James as he wa 
his Persian kitten. Do you like th 
way he talks to his pet in rhyme? 


Fi 
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MELE AUSTRIA 


FIGHT ONE OF THE WORST 
ENEMIES OF MANKIND: 


TUBERCULOSIS 


- might. 


b Grade 


ont. 


a poem 
Yorothy 


e river? 





HIS is an appeal to you as Americans to help relieve the tubercular 
r children of Vienna. There are 37,000 inhabitants of that city al- 
i ready suffering from virulent tuberculosis—for which malnutrition 
mee provides a breeding ground—and the children are in immediate danger! 


play. Our own school children are healthy Americans—well fed and adequate- 

ly guarded against disease. But in Vienna there is a situation that would 
1 play? Bmake your heart bleed. Over 70 per cent of the city's children of school 
? age are undernourished. Many young people are as much as 45 pounds 
i, underweight. 


2 stool. 
) sly, lf you could help to restore health and the joy of living to these young- 
our eye; B sters, threatened by a deadly disease, wouldn't you consider it a privi- 
rind? lege? YOU CAN! Not just by your own contributions, but 
find. ff through your influence. 
tired of : 

the plight of children in lands ravaged by war makes a strong appeal to 
vn litte  A™erican children. Your pupils will listen eagerly to the suggestion that 


they can help not just once but with regular aid—and they will carry the- 


le muff, Message home. 

f fluff! 

orale WHAT WILL SUCH AID ACCOMPLISH? Among other things, it 
. will provide adequate diets to assure the recovery of thousands of con- 
valescents who now seem doomed. (The Austrian authorities can sup- 
Ply only 1,550 calories per day—when the minimum should be 3,000.) 
at thee ME 't will help to rebuild sanatoriums. It will supply beds, linen, blankets, 
watchel and other equipment. It will do much to stem the rising tide of disease 
like thefM Which would sweep far beyond any city limits. 

me? 


10 





n> 


YOU AS TEACHERS can appeal to your classes, to the parents of 
your pupils, and to community leaders to make contributions—no matter 
how small—to this worthy cause. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST IS MADE TO ALL AMERICAN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
AND UNIVERSITIES TO ADOPT AUSTRIAN CHILDREN SO AS TO AF- 
FORD THEM A BETTER CHANCE FOR RECOVERY. FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION ON THIS HUMANITARIAN PROJECT, PLEASE ADDRESS: 


COMMITTEE OF THE TUBERCULOSIS RELIEF FUND OF THE MUNIC.- 
IPALITY OF VIENNA, NEUES RATHAUS, VIENNA |, AUSTRIA. 


Contributions should be made payable to Committee of the Tuberculosis Relief 
Fund of the Municipality of Vienna and Austria, and addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, which is serving as forwarding agent. 


Committee of the Tubereulosis Relief Fund 
of the Municipality of Vienna and Austria, 
c/o THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my (our) contribution, $.............., to the Tuberculosis Relief Fund of 
the Municipality of Vienna and Austria. 


Name 





Street or R.D 


Post Office 
and Zone State 
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The new stendard all plastic SUPER- 
MAGNUS No. 40 comes in several 
colors; scientifically built for tone quality 
+e « has aerodynamic tone chambers 
for easier playing... is a real musical 


instrument. Folio of Harmonica Bond 
orgonization available FREE to teacher! 





p= GLP THES COUPOR— PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD and MAIL -— 
International Plastic Harmonica Corp., 1-£ 
oe egg ntypengd yg ag Dept. 6 








Please send REE COPY, MAGNUS 
HARMONICA BAND Onaanteation FOLIO. 
Nome... : 

















THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and uate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University fatilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for 1 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 

environs—offer many 


cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 

Regula 
* Pour Sete rr eS * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








APTITUDE For > 
Sto ~~ Storycrafters uild determines your writing 
potentialities with a —— ‘APUITOD TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of creative wri 
You study current material editors have boug 


and published. You leasn ay to write Stores, 

Articles, Radio, Motion- Picture, Novels," Ln 9 

specialty writing of all kinds undet personal 

rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE vou 

ane csouge Storycraf.ers Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 


l'STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 51 
| 3617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 


| 

| Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and derails of | 
Home-Srudy Course in Creative Writing. : 
| 

| 


Mr. Mes. Miss 














PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten e Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks — Gweeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks 
Approved for training under “G.I. Bill of Rights" 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
410 8S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 
Columbia, Missouri 


We cooperate with a selected group of teachers, 
who are worthy of better teaching or administra- 
tive positions. @® We recommended teachers in 
forty-three different states last year. 


A good year for promotion. 
BYRON COSBY and C. D. MITCHELL 


% VAGANGIES Foren" Piccment 
oa % fener pointe’ HATA. ” Vaid rect roa 4 
J TACRELASSTIY © Exquanae, ie. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 


Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it ts published, we will 
pay you one dollar, All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instauctor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them 


Jimmy, aged two, was spending his 
first day in the country. The cows 
fascinated him, and he made repeated 
requests to see them. At the supper 
table, he asked again to see the cows, 
but was told that they had gone to 
bed. He was silent for a moment, and 
then said, “May I see them with their 
nighties on?” 

Bossy Towser 
Brighton, Illinois 


David examined some moth balls 
with interest. 
“What are they for?” he asked. 
“To kill moths,” I answered. 
“Do you throw them at the 
moths?” he wanted to know. 
Daisy JENNEY CLAY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


A first-grade boy had difficult 
learning the correct way to hold his 
book. He came to his teacher, and 
asked, ““Teacher, do I have my book 
wrong side out?” 

ZELLIE Mak SHAW 
Owings, South Carolina 


The teacher drew a circle on the 
blackboard, telling her first-graders 
that they might think of it as a pie. 
She drew lines to divide the circle 
into halves and fourths. 

Hoping to lead the class to see that 
there are two fourths in one half, she 
swept her chalk along the edge of the 
circle for half its circumference, ask- 
ing, “What do we call this part of 
the pie?” 

For a few seconds everyone was 
quiet. Suddenly little Ralph waved 
his hand high above his head and 
fairly shouted, “Crust!” 

DaPHNeE V. Cross 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


When my small nephew was offered 
some chicken hash upon a recent visit 
to our home, he politely declined it. 
When I asked him if he didn’t care 
for chicken, he said: “Only when it’s 
new, thank you.” 

CHARLOTTE DILLon 
Buffalo, New York 


I was handing out the instruments 
to my kindergarten class for their 
rhythm band. Corinne said, “Please, 
I want the arithmetics.” She meant 
rhythm sticks. 

SusAN S. RECINIELLO 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


Marilyn, a neighbor high-school 
girl, told three-year-old Karen she 
wanged to take her home with her. 
When Karen declined, Marilyn asked 
why, and the little girl replied, “Be- 
cause my mother isn’t through with 
me yet.” 

BarBaRa Der SWANSON 
Mount Jewett, Pennsylvania 
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aaa To Pepm Pictures —————.. _W 


; schoc 
Used in homes and schools all over the world for the past fifty years, So inexpensin goin 
that every child can have a collection of his very own. Encourage your pupils to mak. Her 


such a collection. ft will nourish not only a love for good pictures, but it will affect the and 
quality of his thinking, and his appreciation of fine art,. 


Inexpensively priced at One Cent and Two Cents each, 
(Minimum order, sixty cents). 


Send 60 cente TODAY for 30 popular art subjects, 5% xg. 


or 30 pictures that children enjoy, such as kittens, dogs, “fit 
ete. 








your 
Our new CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations § You 
* Can't You Talk?” Holme in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents in coin or stamps, “y 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, eo evens one cached” a 
are 
PIN am INGC [2 
when 
Ea. 
bee 
50 $40 
2 3 
oe ti, Be Be r 
Each ry his 
2.7% 1-10 Gold Pied ise 1.20 Gold Filled lw 
7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pim full 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Bo 




















Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y, | whi 
ee full 1 
FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 30 to AUGUST 6 

—— A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation Fo 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in edtication, and ap- 0 
Chicago DP presentation. Chicago you can combine in, ar 

itable study ‘s many tages. upon request.) Hi 
(Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ml. ere 

















ALBERT 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Graduate and undergraduate study. 
Courses for superintendents, principal 
and teachera. Agriculture, Art, Com 
mercia] Subjects, English, Health Bin 
cation, History, Home Economics Bin- 


























= py ence, | Prgchale Af 
Home Office: , 
ree Bivé. boy 34 Recreational ieee Write jg “mes 
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8 each, Marjorie J. Jacoss Gainesville, Georgia Mother expected to hear Grace say, 
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arithmetic; ‘but she never tells us 
when we are having conduct.” 
ARTHUR H. MCCLOSKEY 
Lemont, Pennsylvania 


Bobby, four years old, was with 
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| sam [his father on the porch one evening. 
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chub Pig} {ull moon is coming up.” 
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full moon, Daddy, until it’s empty.” 
CLINTON HILLMAN 
Herald, Virginia 


Pasadena, California 


After seeing Joyce yawn several 
times, her mother suggested that she 
go to bed. “But, Mother,” Joyce ob- 
jected, “I’m not yawning. My mouth 


In the lunchroom I-heard Nelson 
remark that he didn’t care for beets. 
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Harold M, Lambert 


Looking for Worms 


of digging for worms to be used for bait on a fishing 
trip. When a longing for vacation strikes, and young 
minds are daydreaming of good times to come, utilize this 
interest by giving your pupils an opportunity to recall, 
relate, and anticipate together experiences of summer fun. 


A PICTURE vividly recalling some experience that the 
children have had outside of school will be sure to pro- 
mote spontaneous classroom discussion, if it is enthusias- 
tically presented. Most girls and boys in rural areas, and 
many of those who live in cities, have enjoyed the thrill 
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$s THE end of the school year 
A approaches, the teachers and 
children in rural districts begin 
to think about the annual school 
picnic. This affair, held just be- 
fore the beginning of the summer 
vacation, seems to be an estab- 
lished institution in most country 
schools—one that is eagerly an- 
ticipated by the children. 

In my first year as a rural 
teacher, I asked the children and 
the neighbors what had been cus- 
tomary, and as a result we held 
the school picnic in the tradition- 
al way. That experience left me 
with some very definite ideas of 
what is, and is not, desirable. 

The first conclusion that I 
reached was that school picnics 
should be held at home, on the 
school grounds. In our commu- 
nity the accepted plan had been 
to choose some public park or 
beach not too far distant and go 
there in busses or in cars driven 
by accommodating parents. My 
first picnic was held at the large 
zoo in a near-by city. After rid- 
ing herd all day (with the help 
of four mothers) on my exuber- 
ant girls and boys, I was worn 
out, and looked forward with 
nothing but dread to another 
such affair. 

But I realized that to make a 
home picnic successful, careful 
planning and clever presentation 
would be necessary. I began to 
canvass all the possibilities. 

From the first picnic I learned 
also about lack of community co- 
operation ‘and participation. To 
be sure, four of the mothers had 
driven their cars for me, but 
four out of twenty is not a good 
percentage. 

Moreover, I felt that a school 
picnic ought to be a community 
affair. It should include not only 
the mothers of children then in 
school, but the mothers of the 
preschool group and of pupils 
who kad already left school or 
gone on to high school; in fact 
all women of the community, re- 
gardless of whether they had chil- 
dren in school. If they would 
all come—together with children 
not now enrolled—I believed that 
the picnic would be a real com- 
munity project. 

Such a planned picnic would 
have other advantages. Mothers 
would be on hand to watch their 
own offspring, thus lightening my 
burden. The extensive wrapping, 
packing, and carting of lunches 
necessitated by a distant picnic 
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MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration. T eacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New Yor 


Are you going to have to plan for a school picnic? 
In this article, some ideas are suggested which 
may help to simplify your problem considerably. 


would be cut down, since school 
facilities would be used for their 
preparation. There would be no 
unusual hazards to guard against, 
such as might be present in un- 
familiar surroundings. All in all, 
I decided that a picnic at school 
was the answer to my problem. 

Well, we had one the next 
year, and the children themselves 
said they liked it much better 
than going to a distant picnic 
ground. Their satisfaction, you 
must admit, spelled real success! 

Let me tell you how we organ- 
ized that school picnic. 


WE PLAN OUR PICNIC 


The idea of the school picnic 
was first brought forward at the 
April meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club, giving us plenty of time to 
make plans. The date for the 
event was set as June 21—which 
that year was the last day of 
examination week. 

At first, the idea of holding 
the annual affair on the school 
grounds sounded rather prosaic 
to some mothers, But as I out- 
lined my reasons, and they saw 
how much simpler, safer, and less 
tiresome it was going to be, they 
gladly accepted my plans. 

I asked them whether they 
would be willing to supply the 
food for the picnic, and they re- 
sponded in the affirmative. They 
named one of their own group as 
chairman, and decided then and 


there on the menu. One huge 
problem was out of my hands! 
Incidentally, I found that, with a 
group of mothers in charge, the 
menu became much better bal- 
anced, with less reliance on sand- 
wiches and pop. 

We then listed the other plans 
that had to be made for the pic- 
nic. I told the mothers about my 
desire to invite all women of the 
community, and they took it up- 
on themselves to spread the word 
to their neighbors. 

Planned games were, of course, 
necessary, and these, I decided, 
were my own responsibility. 

When games are held, prizes 
are a must, and another mother 
volunteered to purchase prizes, 
using money from the club treas- 
ury. Another problem and re- 
sponsibility had been shifted to 
other shoulders! 

So here my school picnic was 
already planned, and I had only 
the problem of games to cope 
with in those busy last weeks of 
the term. And the games, I knew, 
could have pupil leadership! With 
plans like these, I, too, looked for- 
ward to the annual affair with 
enthusiasm. 


THE DAY OF THE PICNIC 


At ten o’clock in the morning, 
a committee of older girls and 
boys arrived to set up the tables 
and prepare the games. The rest 
had been told to come at ten- 
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The pupil committee arrives to set up lunch tables and 


Circle games are played. 


Rest period begins. The younger children who might find 
it hard to rest are put in small groups, cach with a pupil 


OUR PICNIC SCHEDULE 
AM. 
10:00 
games. 
10:30 Other children, mothers, and guests arrive. 
An Autograph Hunt serves as an icebreaker. 
11:00 
P.M. 
| 12:30 Noon lunch is served by the mothers. 
1:30 
| leader who helps them to relax without distractions. 
1:45 Races are started. 
2:45 Ball game begins—Boys vs. Girls. 
3:30 Ice cream and cake are served on the lawn. 
for the day are awarded. 


All prizes 











HOLD THAT PICNIC AT SCHOOL! 


thirty. Each guest was met by a 
committee member and given a 
small pencil and a badge. These 
badges were made of folded paper 
in four different colors—yellow, 
blue, green, and red. The guests 
were requested to get as many 
autographs on their folders as 
they could. 

When all the guests had ar- 
rived, and time had been allowed 
for greetings and conversation, a 
member of the pupil committee 
rang a bell and announced the 
end of the autograph hunt. Each 
person counted the names on his 
folder, and the one who had col- 
lected the most was declared the 
winner and promised a prize later 
in the day. Then each guest 
pinned on his badge, since it was 
to be used in grouping players for 
the games. 

Now it was eleven o’clock and 
time to start the circle games. 
(The plan for these circle games 
can be adapted to many other out- 
door affairs.) The children and I 
had decided on four circle games 
which were not too hard to learn. 
Each included a large number of 
players, and would be of interest 
to all. We had all learned the 
games ourselves and chosen four 
of our best players to be the lead- 
ers. Each leader marked off one 
part of the playground for his 
space and gathered any equip- 
ment that he might need. 

By their badges, the guests were 
divided into four groups: the 
reds, blues, greens, and yellows. 
To make sure that each leader 
took each group in succession—so 
that all the guests would partici- 
pate in all four games—we gave 
each leader four large strips of 
colored crepe paper, matching the 
colors of the badges. A leader 
would hold up the color of the 
group he wanted next, and then 
all the guests wearing that color 
would goto him. A time limit of 
twenty minutes was set for each 
group game. At the end of that 
period, the group moved on to 
another leader. We found that 
this arrangement made for order 
and good fun on the playground, 
and no one tired of any game be- 
fore a change was made. 

About twelve o’clock, some 
mothers went into the school to 
begin preparing the lunch, and 
some of our pupil committee be- 
gan to set the tables. By twelve- 
thirty we were all sitting at our 
tables in the shade of the trees, 
eating a (Continued on page 78) 
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TEACHING CARRYING IN ADDITION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


His series of lessons on carry- 
T ing in addition provides for 
transition from the concrete to 
the abstract, through meaningful 
experiences and manipulation of 
money. It helps establish a clear 
concept, with correct habits, elim- 
inating the writing of the carry 
figure. 

A colorful chart of objects 
mounted on cards, which can be 
easily removed, with a low price 
marked on each object, is pre- 
sented to the children. They are 
going to be shoppers and store- 
keepers. They will need money, 
so each child makes his own— 
twenty-three dimes on gray paper 
and twenty-one pennies on brown 
paper. These are put into en- 
velopes for future use. 


First day— 

First each child “buys”’ an item 
and pays for it in dimes and pen- 
nies. This gives oral practice in 
number values. 

Storekeepers need a cash regis- 
ter with separate drawers for dif- 
ferent kinds of money. Discuss 
the reason why the money is kept 
separate. A good cash register is 
a sheet of paper ruled down the 
center, with dimes heading the 
left column, and pennies heading 
the right column. 

Now we are ready to play the 
shopping game, as follows. One 
child chooses an item, and says, 
for instance, “I want to’ buy a 
paint set. How much does it 
cost?” The pupils find the price 
(27 cents), and put the money 
into the correct “drawers” on 
their cash-register papers. 


dimes pennies 


The teacher goes up and down 
the rows, and chooses one child 
to be clerk. This child says, 
“You will need 2 dimes and 7 
pennies.” The purchaser replies, 
“That is 27 cents. I will take it 
with me.” The card with the 
picture of the paint set is given 
to the purchaser, and the child 
who acted as clerk becomes the 
next shopper. 

To check comprehension, pass 
small papers. Children rule them 
for dimes and pennies. Dictate 
five numbers. Each child writes 
the figures in the correct columns. 
Exchange and check papers. 


Second day— 
Today the children will all be 
shoppers, They put their money 


This method of teaching an important basic prin- 
ciple in primary arithmetic has been tried in 
the classroom and has proved to be effective. 


in piles of dimes and pennies, 
placing pennies correctly at the 
right and dimes at the left. As 
the teacher names an article, the 
pupils find the price and put the 
money in the correct column on 
their cash-register sheets. 

Children answer the questions: 
How many pennies are there? 
How many dimes are there? How 
much money is there? 

The teacher writes the sum in 
figures on the blackboard, using 
columns like those on the chil- 


‘dren’s papers; and asks further: 


“Which number tells how many 
pennies? Which tells dimes?” 
Check as on the previous day. 
~ The teacher writes an amount 
on the blackboard (as 59 cents). 
A child reads the amount and 
tells how many pennies and dimes 
it represents. The teacher notes 
any individual difficulty in order 
to give personal help. 

Use money again, and the same 
ruled paper. Place the dimes and 
pennies in the proper order as in 
writing numbers. “We shall buy 
a drawing book.” A child locates 
the object on the chart and reads 
the price (19 cents). 

The class puts the money in the 


columns. The teacher illustrates 
on the blackboard. 
dimes pennies 
co eeeoe 
Se ee 





“Next we'll buy some wrap- 
ping paper. It costs 9 cents.” 


dimes pennies 


The children add (count) the 
two groups of pennies. Do they 
have more or less than a dime? 
Write the number (18) for them 
to see. “How many pennies are 
there in a dime? How many are 
left?” 

The children pick up ten pen- 
nies from the penny column, ex- 
change them for a dime from the 
pile on the desk, and place the 
dime in the proper column on 
their papers. 


dimes pennies 
on eesee 
eesee 


The children count the dimes 
and pennies. “How much money 
is there?” 

Repeat with different groups 
of articles. Give much practice 
at this point, with special em- 
phasis on changing pennies to 
dimes and keeping each in the 
correct column. 


Third day— 

On this day the children “shop” 
for two items, putting their mon- 
ey in the correct columns. 

The teacher demonstrates the 
addition of 47 cents and § cents 
at the blackboard, using both 


numbers and drawings, as follows. 





dimes pennies 

4 7 cents 

5 cents 

dimes pennies 
sae eeeeecce 
eeeee 


“Seven and five are how many? 
Change the 12 pennies to a dime 
and pennies.” 

dimes 


pennies 


“How many pennies do you 
have? How many dimes?” 

“Add this column for me.” 
She points to 7 and § in theexam- 
ple written in figures. “I'll write 
the pennies in the penny col- 
umn.” She writes 2 in the prop- 
er ‘place. 

“Hold the dime in your hand. 
Now pick up your other dimes. 
How many do you have? Add 
this column for me,” pointing to 
the dimes column in the example 
written with figures. “Begin with 
the dime in your hand. 1 and 4 
are 5.” She writes § in the prop- 
er place. 

“Count your money. Is it the 
same as the answer when we 
added the figures?” Repeat with 
oral explanations. Give plenty of 
practice, alternating with exam- 


~ ples withoutscarrying. 
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Fourth day— 

The children work with both 
concrete and abstract numbers in 
their shopping today. Pass paper 
for writing figures. Use ruled 
cash-register paper for the mon- 
ey, as before. In adding 35 cents 
and 7 cents, for example, the pro- 
cedure will be as follows. 


A (Concrete) 


dimes pennies 
eee eeecee 
eeeee 
eo 


B (Abstract) 
dimes pennies 
3 5 
7 





After dimes and pennies: have 
been arranged in columns, and 
the abstract example has been 
written on the paper, the teacher 
will say, “Five and seven equal 
how many dimes and pennies? 
Write your pennies in the penny 
column. How many dimes? Keep 
that dime in your hand. Pick up 
your other dimes. How many do 
you have? 1 and 3=4. Write 
it in your dime column.” 

Give much practice both ways. 
Work with small groups at the 
blackboard, having a weaker pu- 
pil as cashier work concretely and 
others work abstractly. Have 
oral explanation to check indi- 
vidual comprehension. 

Next, the children may make 
up their own shopping problems, 
buying three articles. One child 
goes shopping and the class fig- 
ures the answer. The first child 
to finish correctly becomes the 
next shopper. Larger purchases 
will involve carrying more tens. 

During these lessons the chil- 
dren may learn to read and write 
meney, using the dollar sign and 
decimal point. 


Fifth day— 

Give each child five small green 
papers to represent dollar bills. 
Add another column to the cash- 
register paper. Use higher prices 
for the items on the chart. Buy 
three articles, which cost, for ex- 
ample, $1.32, 51 cents, and 62 
cents, respectively. , 


dellars dimes pennies 
mum | cce| co 
SO Te 2 
Ce ee 


(Continued on page 83) 
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WHO AM I? 


I am big and strong. 

I ama friend of children. 

I blow my whistle to make the 
cars stop. 

I help the children cross the 
street. 

I help children who are lost. 


WHEN THERE IS A FIRE 


Peggy and Dick were playing in their yard. 


Dick said, “I smell smoke. 


Oh, Mrs. Smith’s house is on fire!” 
“Mrs. Smith is downtown shopping. 
What shall we do?” cried Peggy. 


Dick ran into his house. 


“Mother, Mrs. Smith’s house is on fire. 


Will you call the fire station?” 


The fire engine came quickly. Clang! Clang! 
Peggy and Dick watched the firemen at work. 
They were careful to stay far away. 

Dick said, “I am glad we learned at school what 


we should do.” 


DO YOU KNOW ME? 


I come when you need me. 

I ride on a big truck. 

I wear a helmet, a raincoat, 
and boots. 

I know how to use a big hose. 

I help people out of burning 
buildings. 
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READ AND DRAW 


The green light means go. 
The red light means stop. 
Yellow means look out. ‘you. 
Draw three signal-light posts. 
Make one post say “Go.” “Stop.” . 
Make one say “Look out.” 
Make one say “Stop.” 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Bill found some matches at 


They cross with the green light. 


Sometimes there is no policeman and no light. 
Then Kate and Bob stay on the curb till the way 


is clear. 
They look to the left. 
Then they look to the right. 


They walk quickly across the street. 

They wait for a bus in the safety zone. 

They stay away from the bus till it stops. 
Kate and Bob belong to the Be Careful Club. 


Tell us your name. 





READ AND DO 


Hold up your right hand. 
Do what the green light tells 


Hold up the sign that says 


Tell us where you live. 





WHO PLAYED SAFE? 


The school had a fire drill. 
Jane said, “I won’t hurry. It 
He took them to his mother. isn’t a real fire.” 
She put them away. 

Clyde found some matches too. 
He put them in his pocket. 
Which boy was playing safe? 


“Let’s keep our lines straight 
and walk fast,” Helen said. 

“Fire drills are important.” 

Which girl was playing safe? 





PLAYING SAFE—AN EXPERIENCE UNITIF 


WHEN CROSSING STREETS 


Kate and Bob cross at the street corners. 
Sometimes they do what a policeman tells them. 
Sometimes the traffic light tells them. 


iTiFor Grades One and Two 


lem, 


ht. 
way 


tells 


ays 








It 
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WHEN ON A PICNIC 


Barbara and Tom went on a picnic with 


Mother and Father. 


Tom watched Father make the campfire. 
Barbara watched Mother cook the meat. . 
Mother said, “We must not get too close to 


- the fire.” - 


They ate their lunch under the trees. 
The forest ranger came along and watched 


Father put out the fire. 


Father told the children, “I could have used 
sand or dirt instead of water.” 

The forest ranger said, “I wish everyone 
would be as careful as you are.” 


WHAT DO YOU THINK” 


How do forest fires start? 

What is the best way to makea 
campfire? 

What are the best ways to put 
it out? 

How else should we be careful 
on picnics? 


FUN WITH SOUNDS 
Say these words: 


for fish face 
forest food friend 
fire father fried 
fireman family funny 


Say: Fred and his friend fried 
fish over the fire. 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





FUN FOR SHARP EYES 


Can you pick the right word? 
In the forest, we must be 
careful, careless, carefree 
Trees in the forest give us 
food, wood, hood 
A man who guards forests is 


a rancher, a rambier, a ranger 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


WHEN CROSSING STREETS 


1. Try to emphasize, throughout this sub- 
unit, the fact that a policeman is a friend, 
somcone to whom the children can turn for 
help, not someone whom they should fear. 

2. Take a walk-talk to observe stop signs, 
street lights, traffic lights, safety zones, rail- 
way safety gates, or the colored pavement 
lines, Watch the conduct of pedestrians. 

3. Ask your local police department to as- 
sign a trafhe officer to meet your pupils at a 
near-by intersection and show them how they 
should walk across the street or highway. Ask 
that he accompany you also on a visit to a 
railway crossing and emphasize the impor- 
tance of looking for signs and signals. Show 
how one should board and leave a bus, and 
explain the need for quiet conduct en route. 
As soon as possible, follow this lesson with an 
excursion by bus so that the children can ac- 
tually use what they have learned. 

4. Make signs and signals—STOP and GO, 


-and colored signal lights for classroom use. 


5. Discuss and make a picture chart of the 
policeman’s duties. 
@) To help children cross the street. 
b) To help lost children get home. 
¢) To keep cars and people moving in 
right directions. -. -(Continued on page 72) 


WHEN THERE IS A FIRE 


1. Discuss fire as a helper to man in provid- 
ing heat and as a means of cooking, before 
you emphasize the dangers which may come 
from it. Such books as Science Stories, Book 
[I, by Wilbur Beauchamp and others (Scott 
Foresman) will help to do this. 

2. Take the children to the principal’s of- 
fice to find out what they can do to help pre- 
vent school fires and how they should behave 
if a fire occurs. 

3. Take a walk-talk about the school build- 
ing, accompanied by the custodian, to learn 
the locations and purposes of the fire gong, 
exits, fire escapes, hose, and chemical extin- 
guishers. 

4. Take another walk-talk through thie 
school grounds and surrounding neighbor- 
hood to locate and explain about the fire- 
alarm boxes and water hydrants. 

§. Make a reading chart based on the chil- 
dren’s story of their walk-talk experiences. 

6. Put new meaning into the routine fire 
drill by conducting a rehearsal in an especial- 
ly orderly manner. If possible, ask the fire 
chief, or one of his men, to watch the rehears- 
al and give constructive suggestions. . He will 
probably be glad to invite the children to visit 
the fire: station. (Continued on ‘page 72) 


WHEN ON A PICNIC 


1. Ask a local forest ranger or a boy scout 
to describe ways that children and adults can 
prevent forest fires. Discuss the kinds of 
damage caused by such fires. 

2. Discuss other common types of picnic 
accidents which can be avoided. The types 
considered will be determined by the locality, 
the frequency with which children go on pic- 
nics, and other evidence of actual need for 
this activity. 

3. Plan a simple class picnic, perhaps in 
connection with the close of school, during 
which the children will try carefully to make 
use of the points they have studied. 

4. Plan the contents of a first-aid kit to 
take on picnics. Equip one such kit and take 
it on the class picnic. 


SAFETY TEACHING AIDS 


Following is a selected list of very helpful 
sources for audio-visual aids in safety edu- 
cation. These aids include stories, pictures, 
posters, slogans, manuals, sound films, film 
strips, and lantern slides suitable for the 
early elementary grades. They may be ob- 
tained free or at a nominal cost. Send for de- 
scriptive literature. (Continued on page 72) 
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DEVELOPING a SCIENCE VOCABULARY 


EMILY JONES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 











Put a ring around the right 


word. 


These can be eaten— 


carrots books 
apples tomatoes 
table airplane 
These are water— 
fog pond 
moon sleet 
stars dust 
These measure time— 
days weeks 
work _ hours 
‘always years 


greens — 


stones 
turnips 


nail 
rain 
ice 


cherry 
months 
swing 





Fill each blank with the of 


right word from the list. ‘ 
tomatoes field - stars | { 
winter twigs legs : 
spinach weeks warm | * 
hands, arms, feet, ____ ; 


leaves, roots, limbs, 


cabbage, chard, lettuce, ____ 
meadow, yard, garden, _____ } «. 
spring, autumn, summer, ——_— ] 1 


cold, hot, cool, 





days, years, hours, 








beans, corn, peas, ___ 


sun, moon, sky, —_— 





Cross out the word in each set which does not belong. 


twigs 
leaves 
friends 
branches 


east 
west 
direction 
south 
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fruit 
petals 


butterfly 
blossoms 


sun 
lunch 
moon 
Stars 
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tomato turnips 
pansy spinach 
poppy potatoes 
sweet pea apples 
blue jay dinner 
robin night 
toad breakfast 
crow supper 


Ss of es © 8 4. 


leaf 
oak 
maple 
elm 
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winter 


spring 
summer 


cold 


’ 
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Hygiene in a Rural School 


* IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


N A rural school, time is very 
precious. When planning their 
work, rural-school teachers are 
constantly being confronted by 
the problem, “Where shall I find 
time to do everything expected 
of me?” 

During a school year there nev- 
er would be time enough for all 
the phases of health and hygiene 
that a teacher might wish to cov- 
er. It is essential, therefore, that 
she stress aspects of healthful liv- 
ing whenever opportunity offers, 
each day, in the routine of school 
management and while teaching 
other subjects. 

Such incidental teaching can be 
very effective, and if done well 
and persistently should result in 
better habits on the part of most 
pupils. The following suggested 
procedures may serve as guide- 


posts for this incidental teaching. - 


MORNING INSPECTION 


A. Procedure.—The present-day 
trend seems to be away from for- 
mal inspection by the teacher. 
The more desirable procedure is 
to look at the children as they 
arrive to note: 

1. Are hands and face clean? 

2. Are fingernails clean? 


3. Is hair neatly combed? 

4. Are shoelaces tied, stockings 
pulled up smoothly, suspenders 
straight, and so on? 

B. Remedial measures. 

1. If washing seems to be neces- 
sary, refer children to the wash- 
ing center. 

a) Water should be put on to 
heat when the teacher arrives in 
the morning. 

b) Homemade liquid soap can 
be put in a homemade sprinkler 
can or bottle. 

c) Paper hand towels should 
be available, but used sensibly. 
2. If fingernails need cleaning, 
refer pupils to a box of tooth- 
picks kept for that purpose. 

3. If a child’s hair needs comb- 
ing, have him look in the mirror 
and comb it, using his own comb 
which he keeps in his desk. 

4. If clothing needs adjustment, 
send child to coatroom to fix it. 
§. It is considered best not to ask 
how many pupils took baths and 
brushed their teeth. Some will 
say they have done so when they 
have not, rather than face the 


disapproval of the teacher or the 
group. Parents do not always 
make it possible for pupils to an- 
swer honestly in the affirmative. 
It is better to commend pupils 
constantly for having clean teeth 
and a clean appearance than to 
call attention to those children 
who do not conform. 

6. It is better not to ask to see 
which children have brought 
handkerchiefs. Pupils cannot al- 
ways be*responsible for bringing 
them. Praise those who do, and 
suggest privately to those who do 
not that it is a desirable practice. 
Stress the proper use of handker- 
chiefs incidentally whenever op- 
portunity arises. It is desirable 
to have cleansing tissue on hand 
so that pupils can avail them- 
selves of it when they have no 


handkerchiefs. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


A. Mid-session lunches. 

1. Pupils may eat fruit, or drink 
milk. 

2. Discourage eating other foods, 
or any foods at other times. 


B. Handwashing. 

1. Have monitors in charge. 

2. See that younger pupils are 
through washing before the older 
ones are ready. 

C. Monitorial duties at noon. 
1. Spread mats on desks. 

2. Serve hot dish. 

3. Clean up after lunch. 

D. Forming good habits. 

1. Have grace spoken or sung. 
2. Talk over simple rules for po- 
lite table manners, and demon- , 
strate them. 

3. Encourage pleasant table con- 
versation. 

4. Insist on pupils’ remaining at 
seats while eating, and for a stated 
minimum time. Explain why this 
is desirable. 

E. Learning to cat the right 
foods. 

1. At lunchtime, talk about the 
need for seven basic foods. 

2. See that no one eats his dessert 
before he eats the rest of his 
lunch. Explain why. 

3. If possible, have one hot dish 
prepared at school. Plan these 
dishes in advance and talk about 
the kinds of sandwiches and raw 
fruits and vegetables that will 
best supplement the hot dish for 
each day. (Continued on page 78) 


Postage Stamps in the Classroom | 


THEODORA KOCH 


F you have middle- or upper- 
| grade pupils, some of them 
already may be devoted to stamp 
collecting—but have you ever 
realized how much interest this 
hobby might add to your class- 
room discussions and activities? 

Children usually assume that 
there have always been postage 
stamps in the United States, but 
the first ones printed by our gov- 
ernment were issued just a hun- 
dred years ago—to be exact, July 
1, 1847. In recognition of the 
anniversary, a Centenary Inter- 
national Philatelic Exhibition is 
being held in New York, May 17- 
25, and collectors all over the 
world have been invited to take 
part. 

If pupils consult an encyclo- 
pedia, they will find that for two 
years, from 1845 to 1847, the 
government allowed the postmas- 
ters of certain towns and cities to 
issue stamps at their own expense 
so as to test them out. The re- 


sults were so satisfactory that a 
national service was instituted. 

Because children naturally are 
collectors, a teacher can, by di- 
recting an activity such as stamp 
collecting, lead the way to rich 
fields of interest and information. 
However, it is easy for a pupil 
to get beyond his depth. In the 
fourth and fifth grades, chil- 
dren know so little about foreign 
countries that they are not ca- 
pable of identifying and classify- 
ing stamps from those countries. 
General stamp collecting is better 
suited to seventh- and eighth- 
graders. 

For the beginner in philately, 
perhaps the best field is the col- 
lection of postmarks of towns 
and cities in the United States. 
These are easily obtained, and can 
be used to advantage as a point 
of departure in studying geog- 
raphy and history. 


Encourage children to set a 
goal for themselves, fixing a min- 
imum rumber of postmarks to be 
obtained within a certain length 
of time. There will be plenty of 
activity as soon as pupils begin 
collecting, comparing, and trad- 
ing. John may have two Chicago 
postmarks and George may have 
two from San Francisco. They 
will of course trade, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

Both in middle and in upper 
grades, - philately may profitably 
tie in with various subjects of the 
curriculum. 

The history class will be en- 
riched by a study of the com- 
memorative stamps issued by the 
United States—portraying some 
significant event, such as the 
landing of Columbus, the battle 
of Lexington, the admission of 
a new state, or the raising of the 
American flag on Iwo Jima: 
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The Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stamps that picture the Hyde 
Park home of the former presi- 
dent, the White House, and the 
“Little White House” at Warm 
Springs, provide excellent topics 
for discussion. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own interest in stamps, and his 
remarkable collection, should not 
be overlooked. 

For geography, the pictorial 
stamp is particularly useful. Na- 
tions often display scenic attrac- 
tions or leading industries on their 
stamps. The United States has 
issued a National Parks series. 

The Famous Americans series 
can be employed in connection 
with several curricular subjects. 
The following is a partial list: 
literature (Samuel L. Clemens, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Louisa M. Alcott); music (John 
Philip Sousa, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Edward MacDowell, and Stephen 
Collins Foster); science (Luther 
Burbank, (Continued on page 88) 
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Caleb Cub at the Candy Counter 


MARGED DAVIS 


| yors BEAR never could 
N find enough bee trees for 
her little cub, Caleb. No matter 
how good a supper she had, Caleb 
Cub was never satisfied unless he 
had something very, very sweet. 
And his favorite food was honey. 

One evening when he was 
pouting because there was noth- 
ing sweet for supper, Mother Bear 
said to him, “Caleb Cub, you keep 
me busy hunting honey. I think 
it is time for you to find bee trees 
and get the honey yourself. Or 
maybe you can think of another 
way to get sweet things to eat.” 

Before he went to sleep, Caleb 
thought and thought. Hunting 
bee trees was hard work. And, 
too, the bees often stung. At 
last, he thought of a plan—a 
wonderful plan to get as many 
sweets as he wanted. 

The next morning he told his 
mother that he would be back by 
evening, and off he trotted out 
of the woods. Over the hills he 
went until he came to town. 
Down the street he hurried to a 
store with a window full of stick 
candy, chocolate bars, and gum- 
drops. On the door was a sign 
—SCRUMP’S CANDY SHOP. 
And in he went. 

Mr, Scrump was tilted back in 
his chair taking a nap. 

“Good morning,” said Caleb. 

“For goodness’ sake,” exclaimed 
Mr. Scrump. “What do you 
want?” 

“I want a job,” answered Caleb 
Cub. “I want to work behind a 
candy counter.” 


[20] 
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“For goodness’ sake,” repeated 
Mr. Scrump. “There isn’t much 
work to do here. Most of the 
children buy their candy at the 
store near the school. And I 
could not pay you very much.” 

“I don’t want any pay,” said 
Caleb. “T’'ll work for nothing if 
you will let me eat all the candy 
I want.” 

“For goodness’ sake,” again ex- 
claimed Mr. Scrump. “That’s fair 
enough. I'll try you out for one 
day. A cub your size would not 
eat much.” 

But Mr. Scrump was wrong 
there, for Caleb Cub ate and ate. 
First he tasted every kind of can- 
dy in the glass cases. Then he 
tried every kind in the glass jars. 
Then he took a piece from every 
cardboard box on the shelves. 

He could not decide which was 
best, He was just beginning to 
taste them all over again, when 
Horatio Algernon Saffrington, 
Jr., came into the shop to buy a 
licorice whip. 

Horatio Algernon Saffrington, 
Jr., was so amazed at being wait- 
ed on by a bear cub that he al- 
most forgot to pay for the licorice 
whip. Out of the shop he went 
lickety-split, and in no time he 
was bagk again with all the neigh- 
borhood children. 

What a busy time! Caleb Cub 
stood on a box behind the coun- 
ter and sacked the candy, while 
Mr. Scrump stood at the cash reg- 
ister and took in the money. 

The customers kept coming 
and buying. Do you think Caleb 





was too busy to eat candy? He 
was not. Every time he sold some 
he ate some. 

The peanut clusters were good, 
the maple-sugar patties were very 
good, but the honey balls were 
extra good. They were golden 
yellow, and hard, and shiny. He 
rolled them around and around 
on his little pink tongue, and the 
sweet juice trickled down his lit- 
tle red throat. They were deli- 
cious! 

He decided that the honey balls 
were the best of all. And after 
that he never ate another kind. 

All the children in town came 
to buy candy from the little bear. 
Everyone wanted to see Caleb 
Cub behind the candy counter. 

“Mr. Scrump,” Caleb Cub 
called, “the sacks are all gone!” 
And he ate another honey ball. 





“For goodness’ sake,” respond- 
ed Mr. Scrump. 

But the customers ‘did not 
mind. They carried the candy in 
their hands and in their pockets. 

“Mr. Scrump, the chocolate 
bars are all sold!” shouted Caleb. 
And he popped another honey 
ball into his little mouth. 

Then all the gumdrops were 
sold, then the lollipops, and then 
the coconut bonbons. And one 
by ose the honey balls were dis- 
appearing down Caleb’s throat. 

All Mr. Scrump could say was, 
“For goodness’ sake,” as the jars 
and boxes were emptied, and the 
cash register was filled. 

After a while Caleb stopped 
crunching honey balls and began 
to suck them slower and slower. 
They seemed to get very sweet, 
almost too (Continued on page 79) 


David Is Left Behind 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


avip! David!” called Mother 

from the doorway. “Come 

here a minute!” But David was 

so busy riding on his pretty new 

red tricycle that he didn’t even 
hear Mother calling. 

“David! Whereare you?” came 
Mother’s voice very loudly. 

This time David heard Mother 
and he pedaled as fast as he could 
back to the house. 

“Here I am, Mother,” he said, 
riding right up to the doorway. 
“Did you see how fast I made my 
tricycle go!” he added proudly. 

“I certainly did,” answered 
Mother, smiling. “What a good 
time you are having with it! I 
was going to ask you to go down- 
street with me, but perhaps you 
are too busy.” 

“Oh, no,” replied David quick- 
ly. “I want to go with you.” He 
liked to go shopping with her. 
(Maybe it was partly because she 
always bought him a nice big ice- 
cream cone.) 

“All right,” said Mother. “I 
shall be ready in just a few min- 
utes. You may stay out here and 
play until then, but don’t go far 
away. I shan’t have time to hunt 





for you and I'll have to leave you 
behind.” 

“T'll stay right here,” ‘promised 
David. “Tl ride up and down 
the front sidewalk.” 

But almost as soon as Mother 
had gone into the house, David 
saw his friend Jacky riding along 
on his own tricycle. 

“Hello, David!” called Jacky. 
“Come on and ride with me. I'll 
race you to the corner.” 

“I can’t,” said David, shaking 
his head. “I promised Mother I'd 
stay near the house.” 

“Pooh!” laughed Jacky. 
are afraid 1'll beat you.” 

“IT am not,” said David. 
show you!” 

And before Jacky knew what 
was happening, David was off, 
flying along the street as fast as 
his tricycle would go. 

What a race the two little boys 
had! First David was ahead, but 
soon Jacky caught up with him. 
Down the street rushed the two 
boys side by side. They went s0 
fast it seemed as if the trees and 
houses were just flying by them. 
Soon the boys had reached the 
corner. (Continued on page 79) 
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Kites over the River 
THEODORE M. RIDER 


ook, Chuck, there’s a rowboat 

down on the shore!” Tommy 

cried, as he peered excitedly over 
the edge of Lookout Cliff. 

Chuck Engert didn’t look. He 
dropped his Hi-flyer kite and 
promptly hauled his squirming 
younger brother three feet back 
to the safety of a spruce stump. 
“Why are you always tagging 
along, Tommy,” he scolded, “and 
then making trouble by being 
careless? Now stay put, and do 
your looking through these!” 
He thrust his field glasses into 
Tommy’s eager hands, and with 
a sigh picked up his kite again. 

There was a fresh breeze blow- 
ing across Pine Valley below, and 
it would have been fun sailing 
the Hi-flyer over the river—if 
Tommy hadn’t come along to 
pester him. Looking down into 
the green valley, he noticed that 
the old, abandoned farmhouse 
was now glistening with a new 
coat of white paint. Somebody 
must have moved in during the 
spring, and he wondered who it 
was. Then he spotted a dragon 
kite rising from behind the house. 
“Give me the glasses, Tommy,” 
he said. 

“No,” the younger boy pouted 
stubbornly. “I want to see the 
little boy in the boat. He looks 
just like me, only he’s got black 
hair and yellow skin.” 

Chuck was amused by the lit- 
tle boy’s comparison. Both he and 


his brother had carrot tops, and 
the beechnut tan they’d acquired 
last summer had faded so during 
the long winter months that, in 
spite of spring sunshine, they ap- 
peared quite pale. 

Disregarding Tommy’s howling 
protest, he pulled the glasses free 
and focused them on the dragon 
kite. After he had followed the 
string down to the one who was 
flying it—a youth about his own 


‘age, he stiffened.- There was no 


mistaking the dark, slanting eyes 
and thick, black hair. The kite 
flyer was Chinese! 

“Let’s climb down and play in 
the rowboat,” Tommy piped up 
hopefully. 

“Oh, no,” Chuck said firmly. 
“Those boys are Chinese. We 
don’t want to play with them.” 

Then he focused his glasses on 
the rowboat, and his heart sud- 
denly started to hammer. The 
small Chinese boy had managed 
to push the boat away from the 
shore, and, standing in the little 
craft, was moving toward the 
swift current, too pleased with 
himself to worry that both oars 
were missing from the locks. 

“He’s drifting straight toward 
Crescent Falls!” Chuck screamed. 
“We must warn the kite flyer. 
Yell hard, Tommy.” 

They cupped their hands and 
shouted frantically at the Chinese 
youth. But he was too far off to 
hear them. 











“Let’s climb down here, and 
catch the boat,” Tommy suggest- 
ed, but Chuck grabbed the little 
boy’s arm. At this point there 
was a sheer, breath-taking drop to 
the river. The only safe descent 
was rods away, near the cement 
bridge. But they would have to 
push through thick woods and 
underbrush to reach it, and that 
would take precious time. - If on- 
ly the Chinese youth would turn 
around, they could warn him of 
the danger to the younger boy by 
pointing down and making the 
motions of rowing a boat. 

“If we just had a helicopter to 
fly down,” Chuck said aloud. 

Instantly Tommy’s blue eyes 
sparkled. “Or a big box kite, 
Chuck,” he exclaimed. “Then I 
could hang on the tail and you 
could fly me down the river.” 





For once Chuck didn’t wince 
at his brother’s overactive imagi- 
nation. It had given him an idea. 
“Got a pencil?” he asked. 

“Nope, only this.” Tommy 
dug into his overall pocket and 
came up with a stub of a black 
crayon. Chuck almost cheered 
with joy, as he snatched it and 
prited quickly on the red paper 
of his kite: RESCUE BOY IN 
BOAT—HURRY! Then he sent 
the Hi-flyer soaring into the wind. 

“But how’s he going to read 
the message "way up in the air?” 
Tommy demanded. 

“Just you watch!” 

Chuck skillfully maneuvered 
his kite until it was directly over 
the Chinese boy. Then he jerked 
the string back and forth until 
it was entangled with the dragon 
kite. (Continued on page 85) 


“It Ain’t Fair!” 


LETA SCHAEFER WIERSON 


T AIN’T fair!” Sue Ellen all 
but thrust her report card in- 
to her friend’s hand. “Look at 
that English grade, Lucy. Just 
see what Miss Patterson gave me.” 
“Teachers don’t give us grades, 
Sue Ellen; you know that. We 
have to earn them,” Lucy said. 

“T can’t help it if I’m dumb in 
English, can I?” Sue Ellen de- 
manded. “I’m like Daddy. He 
says he could never tell a par- 
ticiple from a parsnip.” 

“Maybe if you didn’t spend so 
much time reading comic books 
and would study a little harder 
you could raise that grade,” Lucy 
persisted. 

Sue Ellen jerked her pointed 
chin up so sharply that her red 
braids bobbed. “I don’t care!” 

“That’s the trouble, Sue Ellen; 
you don’t care enough to quit 
saying ‘ain’t’ and ‘have saw,’ and 
‘he don’t,’ even when you know 
Miss Patterson counts off for it.” 

“What difference does it make 
whether I say ‘ain’t’ or ‘isn’t’?” 
Sue Ellen snapped. “People un- 
derstand me, don’t they?” 

“I suppose so,” Lucy admitted 
slowly, “but it isn’t really any 
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harder to say something the right 
way.” 

“Says you! Well, I ain’t goin’ 
to change so as to save the feelin’s 
of any old teacher.” 

Lucy wanted to say that her 
poor English could never hurt 
Miss Patterson half so much as it 
could hurt Sue Ellen herself, but 
she knew there was no use argu- 
ing about it. Instead, she said 
tactfully, “We'd better change 
the subject.” 

“Sure! Let’s talk about the 
grand field trip our club is plan- 
ning,” agreed Sue Ellen amiably. 

The Hobby Club of the de- 
partmental grades was planning a 
very interesting trip to be taken 
in the late spring, just before the 
close of school. It was to begin 
with a train ride to Palmer City, 
which was more than a hundred 
miles away, and it would include 
lunch in the dining car, trips to 
the airport, museum, toy factory, 
park, and zoo. All year the club 
members had planned it, dreamed 
of it, saved money for it. Many 
of them, like Lucy and Sue Ellen, 
had to earn most of the money 
themselves. (Continued on page 74) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 
The Story of a Butterfly 


Use this story, with the accompanying 
seatwork, for a series of supplementary 


lessons to extend and enrich the sci- 
ence background of your primary pupils. 








lt was a warm, sunny day 
in May. 
Betty was on her way to school. 
She stopped to pick a flower. 
Just then a big, black butterfly 
touched her hand. 
Betty tried to catch it. 
But it flew above her head. 





Betty ran to ask her teacher 
about the’ pretty butterfly. 
Miss Ray told her this story. 
The swallowtail butterflies lay 
their eggs in May or June. 
The eggs are the color of honey. 
Soon they hatch into: black 
worms, called caterpillars. 








When the caterpillars hatch. 
they begin eating leaves. 

They like carrot leaves. 

Soon they get so fat 
they need new skins. 

Their new skins are bright green 
with black stripes. 


On each stripe are yellow spots. 
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The caterpillars eat and eat. 

After they eat all they want, 
they spin some silk. 

Then each makes a tiny house. 

The caterpillars sleep all winter 
in these houses. 

In the summer they come out 


as beautiful, black butterflies. 
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Seatwork for “The Story of a Butterfly” 





Draw a line between the words 
that rhyme. 
The first one is done for you. 


sunny pig 
way Toe ak 
pick funny 
big day 
catch pack 
flew | band 
black hatch 
hand blew 


Draw a line under the words 
which answer the questions. 


What did Betty ask her teacher 
about? 
a frog 


a butterfly a flower 


When do butterflies lay eggs? 
December May October 


What are the eggs the color of? 


apples honey 


What do the eggs hatch into? 
caterpillars birds flies 


trees 





Write Yes if the sentence is 
right. 

Write No if the sentence is 
wrong. 


Some caterpillars eat carrot 
leaves 





They eat many leaves 





Soon they get very fat 





Then they need new skins. 








The new skins are red 
The caterpillars have black 
stripes and yellow spots 





Caterpillars can fly 








Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


Draw some eggs of the butterfly. 
Make them on carrot leaves, 


Draw some caterpillars. 
Make the leaves they are eating. 


Draw the caterpillars house. 
Color it light brown. 


Draw a big, black butterfly. 

Make three rows of yellow spots 
on each wing. 

Make some big, blue spots on the 
butterfly’s lower wings. 
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GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM’S 


“DANIEL BOONE ESCORTING 
A BAND OF PIONEERS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schoaq)s, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Perhaps this painting will be recognized 
by some girls and boys who live in Mis- 
souri, for it was done by a Missouri artist. 
Those who live in St. Louis can see the 
original at the City Art Museum. Many, 
of the rest of us will try to see it, too, if 
sometime we visit St. Louis. The painting 
belongs to Washington University. 

How glad we are that one of our early 
artists was so well able to illustrate the 
great westward movement! In this in- 


spiring painting based on a period in 
American history, George Caleb Bingham 
shows us people who had fortitude and 
courage enough to leave their comfortable 
homes and venture into new territory. 
The study of this picture helps us to un- 
derstand our country’s yesterday. 

What do we call the people who made 
homes in new territory? What is the dif- 
ference between the pioneers of - Daniel 
Boone’s day and those of today? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


This picture might well be called 
“Westward Ho!” because it shows a band 
of people traveling westward through the 
wilderness. However, its complete title 
is “Daniel Boone Escorting a Band of 
Pioneers into the Western Country.” 

Which one is Daniel Boone? Has the 
artist painted him darker or lighter than 
the others? Bingham was very skillful in 
his use of light and shadow. 

Is Daniel Boone dressed just as you 
would expect him to be? What is he car- 
rying? Do you think Boone had ever 
hunted in this territory? The name of 
the picture implies that he had. Pioneers 
followed trails blazed by hunters. 

How far west do you think these trav- 
elers have progressed? The landscape sug- 
gests that they are just coming through a 
gap in the mountains. Do you know 
which particular gap in the. eastern ranges 
it might be? This painting is also called 
“Coming through the Cumberland Gap.” 
What colors has Bingham used to depict 
the rugged, rather forbidding character 
of the scene? What has happened to the 
trees along the mountain. trail? Notice 
how the sunlight and the blue sky offer a 
cheerful contrast to the dark mountains. 

The picture has still another name. Al- 
though the pioneers are not identified, it 
is sometimes called “The Emigration of 
Daniel Boone and his Family.” Do you 
believe that every person in the group is a 
member of Boone’s family? How many 
can you count? How many women do 
you see? Bingham said this painting was 
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dedicated “to the mothers and daughters 
of the West.” Which is Daniel Boone’s 
wife? Does she seem pleased to be head- 
ing west? How would you describe her 
expression? The girl behind her seems 
more eager and excited. 

Look at Boone’s face. Why is he seri- 
ous? All the men are equipped for a hard, 
dangerous journey. What kind of cloth- 
ing do they wear? Is it serviceable? Why 
do you think the artist had one man stop 
to tie his shoe? In front of him is an im- 
portant member of the family whom you 
would like. How can he be of real help 
to these courageous pioneers? Perhaps his 
bright eyes have spied a rabbit. 

This is a storytelling picture. About a 
century ago, such paintings—often repro- 
duced as lithographs or engravings—were 
especially appreciated, because there were 
no well-illustrated newspapers and maga- 
zines like ours today. Bingham was one 
of the most successful of the artists who 
depicted historical events. Notice how 
convincing the action is in this painting. 
The few persons we see are arranged in a 
compact group as if they were the van- 
guard of many others. They lead our eyes 


back into the picture, and at the same* 


time seem to pull us forward with them. 
Bingham thought out his design clearly 
and painted it with great skill. 

Would you like to have been with Daniel 
Boone when he led his people westward? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Crry Art Museum, St. Louis 





THE ARTIST 


George Caleb Bingham (1811- 1879) 
was born in Virginia and lived there until” 
he was eight years old. The Bingham 
family then became a part of the great 
tide of emigration that was rolling west. 
ward. They settled in Franklin, Missouri,” 

Like Tom Sawyer, George Bingham 
knew the life along the river. Later, this 
provided subject matter for some of his 
paintings, such as “Jolly Flatboatmen,” 
“Raftsmen Playing Cards,” and “Fur 
Traders Descending the Missouri.” 

A friendship with the artist Chester 
Harding may have directed Bingham’s in- 
terest toward art. By the time he was six- 
teen years of age, the youth had taught 
himself the rudiments of painting. A 
few years later he was painting portraits, 
and was able to go to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
Then he moved on to Washington, and 
from 1840 to 1844 he earned a good 
income painting portraits of the political 
leaders. 

About 1845, Bingham returned to Mis- 
souri and began painting scenes of daily 
life, called genre pictures. His dem- 
ocratic interest in all types of men was 
responsible for much of his success in 
painting episodes of life in the Mississippi 
Valley. This same interest also inspired 
him to become active in politics and to 
paint such pictures as “County Election,” 
“Stump Speaking,” and “The Verdict of 
the People.” At this time (1851) he 
painted the Boone picture. 

Like all American artists of that peri- 
od George Bingham turned to Europe for 
art education. He went to Diisseldorf, 
Germany, and painted there for two years. 
After his return his work seemed to lose 
the distinctive qualities which had made 
it interesting. 

During the last years of his life, 1877- 
1879, Bingham served as Professor of Art 
at the University of Missouri. Today, an 
increased interest in the American scené 
has renewed appreciation of his work. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Many persons collect things that intet- 
est them. When these items are concer. 
with America, they are known #% 
“Americana.” This picture might be the 
beginning of such-a collection for you. 
Why not make a scrapbook and display 
your items in an attractive way? 

For the cover, make an allover design 
with crayon; or make a block print with 
linoleum, the end of a spool, or a potato. 
The word “Americana” might even be 
written or hand-lettered in several posi- 
tions on the cover. 

Put only a few items on a page. To 
brighten pages of black-and-white: clip- 
pings, use stripes, bands, and a variety of 
shapes of colored paper for frames, bor- 
ders, and background areas. Letter the 
explanations neatly with colored cray- 


ons, pencils, or ink. 
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Daniel Boone Escorting MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
. More miniatures appear on page 64. For suggestions, turn to page 88. 
a Band of Pioneers 
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Toys, and useful articles too, are made 
in the traveling shop. 


NCE a week during the sum- 
O mer vacation, one hundred 
fifty girls and boys of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, hurry to school— 


Thomas Aultman 


not to study but to make toys 
and other articles. In age they 
range from six to fifteen years. 

This project, now approaching 
its nineteenth season, was begun 
by the Cleveland Heights Board 
of Education in an effort to re- 
strain juvenile delinquency. It is 
carried on at seven elementary 
schools under the capable direc- 
tion of Ralph Williams, teacher 
the 


The success of the 


of industrial arts in local 
high school. 
project is indicated by the im- 
proved reports from the schools 
represented. 

The ten weeks’ summer course 
the enthusiasm of both 
and 
wood carving and other wood- 
the 


pupils turn out toy boats and air- 


arouses 


younger older children in 


working hobbies. Eagerly 
planes, tomahawks, swords, and 
guns, together with such useful 
things as letter holders, corner 


stands, and beach shoes, and big 





bow-and-arrow sets. Though the 
teacher has an eye open for un- 
usual talent, brilliant results are 
The purpose is to 
stress the value of woodworking 


not sought. 


for recreation, not as a vocation. 
Toward the end of the regular 
school term, notices are posted in 
the different schools announcing 
the resumption of the traveling- 
workshop activities. In due time, 
Instructor Williams gathers his 
tools and materials, puts them in 
the rear of his automobile, and 
starts out on his regular circuit. 
Already gathered expectant; 
outside a school, the children mill 
around him, pick up his tools, 
and carry everything into the 
building. After roll call, the old- 
er boys distribute the necessary 
tools and lumber, and the chil- 
dren are ready to start on what- 
ever the instructor proposes. 
From experience Mr. Williams 
found that it is 
practical to concentrate on one 


has far more 
object during a half-day session 
than to introduce many items at 
The children, when they 
work haphazardly on a variety of 
little—and 
when nothing new is presented 


once. 


articles, accomplish 
for the next session, they are sore- 
ly disappointed. Before the sum- 
mer program begins, Mr. Williams 
chooses the objects to be made, 
one for each class session. In or- 
der to avoid wasting the white 
pine wood, he usually cuts it to 
the required size. 





When schools keep children busy and happy during the summer vacation, 
the children are benefited, and so is the community, 


Thomas Aultman 
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When he says that a gun is to 
be made—and this seems to be the 
most popular toy of the younger 
children—he brings out a sample 
one. With this as a guide, the 
pupils draw outlines and proceed 
to carve, nail, or glue as the in- 
structor directs. 

The greatest problem is to ob- 
tain good workmanship. The 
younger children, in their enthu- 
siasm, want to make a gun in a 
few minutes, and then they waste 


the rest of the time. This occurs 
rather frequently among begin- 
ners. But after a few sessions, the 
instructor is able to impress the 
children with a desire to make 
worth-while objects. 

As might be expected, it is the 
airplane which especially attracts 
the older boys. When pupils show 
evidence of unusual talent, they 
are given more wood for larger 
projects such as birdhouses. The 
largest articles made are bow-and- 
arrow sets. Many children, after 
completing assigned work skill- 
fully, ask permission to make 
objects for their homes—scratch- 
pads, knife holders, and corner 
shelves. Although these are not 
elaborate, the work put on them 
is good training for more compli- 
cated projects at a later date. 

Using about 200 linear feet of 
2” white pine for the complete 
course, Mr. Williams collects from 
the children a small amount to 
pay for materials. The tools in- 
clude about fifty saws, twenty 


The teacher arrives, and the girls and boys help him unload his tools and 
materials, No tardy children delay beginning the work. 


files, ten hammers, twenty chis- 


els, and other items. Much of 
this equipment comes from the 
industrial-arts shop of the high 
school. 

When deeply interested, a pu- 
pil will often save his money, buy 


his own tools, and set up a work- 
shop at home. Wood is purchased 
in quantity from the instructor, 
and the child has a woodworking 
hobby, which may be a source of 
lifelong pleasure. 





Thomas Aultman 


Ten years is the average age of 
the children in these classes. They 
are extremely proud of their fin- 
ished objects and always take 
them home. As soon as they 
have completed the smaller ob- 
jects, they seek larger jobs. It 
requires persuasion to divert their 
attention from lamp making and 
end-table Circu- 
lating among the busy children, 
the instructor encourages them 


construction. 


and shows them how to improve 
their work. 

As the guiding force in the 
traveling workshop—an_enter- 
prise that might well serve as an 
inspiration to elementary-school 
systems throughout the country 
—Ralph Williams sums it up 
thus: “Our purpose is not t 
develop outstanding craftsmen. 
We try to cultivate those who 
show promise, but by cu: bing 
delinquency through this project 
and maintaining the child’; im 
terest in this field, we have 
accomplished our goal.” 
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OUR STUDY OF WILD FLOWERS 


stupy of wild flowers offers 
A an opportunity for children 
to develop a deeper understand- 
ing of, and appreciation for, the 
beauties of nature, and thereby to 
derive more pleasure from their 
surroundings. It further serves 
to call their attention to the im- 
portance of wild-flower preser- 
vation and to conservation in a 
broader sense. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To arouse an appreciation for 
wild flowers. 

B. To help children realize the 
need for conserving wild flowers. 
C. To learn how to identify wild 
flowers. 

D. To learn the names of twenty 
wild flowers that are common to 
our community. 


E. To learn how wild flowers are - 


protected and conserved. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Approach.—The teacher was 
searching for an interesting in- 
troduction to the study of wild 
flowers. Since the bluebonnet, 
the state flower of Texas, is not 
commonly found in this part of 
the state, a request was sent by 
the teacher to a friend in the 
bluebonnet country for some of 
these flowers, in order that every 
child might know about them 
and be able to identify them. 
Upon its arrival, the package was 
taken to the classroom. The chil- 
dren were told that it contained 
something very beautiful which 
had been sent especially to them. 
The pupils were very happy over 
the bluebonnets. Many interest- 
ing comments were made and dis- 
cussion followed. The color, the 
shape (like a bonnet), the leaf, 
and odor were noted. ‘The leg- 
end of the bluebonnet was read. 


L. W. Brownell 





FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HAZEL BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 








When you re picking flowers 
Leave a few to grow; 
Then you can enjoy them 
Another year, you know. 
If they are abundant, 
Gather all you wish, 
Weave them into garlands 
Or place them in a dish. 








PICKING WILD FLOWERS 


NONA KEEN 


Reprinted from THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1942 


DUFFY 


If you seldom sce them 
Growing anywhere, 

Leave them without picking, 
For that kind is rare. 

When you love the flowers, 
Pick the ones you need; 

If they’re scarce and lovely 
Leave a few for seed. 














Great interest in their state flower 
was shown by the children. 

B. Themes and problems. 

1. What wild flowers are becom- 
ing scarce in our community? 

a) Yellow jasmine. 

b) Dogwood. 

c) Redbud. 

d) Trumpet vine. 

2. Why are they disappearing? 

a) Some people pick wild flow- 
ers carelessly and selfishly. 

b) Forest fires destroy flowers 
and their seeds. 

c) Many forests have been cut 
down. Flowers that grow in the 
shady woods cannot survive in 
the open. 

d) Many drainage ditches have 
been dug so that the water can 
run off the swampy places. The 
swamp flowers that grew there 
have died from lack of moisture. 
3. What can we do to help pre- 
serve wild flowers? 

a) Gather only a few flowers 
of each kind. 

b) If the flowers are scarce, do 
not pick any of them. 

c) Pick flowers carefully, be- 
ing sure not to disturb the roots. 
4. Why should we conserve wild 
flowers? 

a) They add beauty to our 
surroundings. 

b) They help preserve the bal- 
ance of nature. 

c) Some are used as food for 
birds and people. 

d) Some wild flowers are used 
in manufacturing perfume. 

5. How are wild flowers protect- 
ed from destruction? 

a) By state laws. 

b) By personal co-operation. 

c) By clubs organized to con- 
serve them. 


d) By people who study about 
wild flowers so that the ones 
needing the greatest amount of 
protection will be known. 

6. How can we find the names of 
wild flowers we bring to school? 
(By comparing them with pic- 
tures of wild flowers found in 
books, paying particular atten- 
tion to the leaves.) 

7. How do wind, water, and an- 
imals help flowering plants? (By 
furnishing means of travel for 
the pollen.) 

8. What is the “Outdoor Code?” 
(The following code is from the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
Inc., Washington 15, D.C.) 

Help save trees and wild flowers, 
Protect the birds and game. 

Keep the highways beautiful. 

Pick up picnic rubbish. 

Put out your fire; then bury it. 

C. Activities. 

1. Soon after the study was be- 
gun, the class made a trip to a 
near-by meadow where wild flow- 
ers were growing. Before going 
on the trip, the pupils discussed 
picking flowers for a collection. 
They agreed that they should be 
extremely careful not to tear up 
the roots of plants and that they 
should pick only a few of each. 
2. Flower specimens were iden- 
tified with the aid of flower- 
identification books, 

3. Flowers seen on the trip were 
drawn and colored. 

4. Stories and poems about wild 
flowers were read. 

§. The joint collection of flowers 
was mounted for an exhibit. 

6. All the wild flowers observed 
by the class were listed. 

7. Some flowers were pressed and 
later put in booklets. 
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8. Some of the flowers were ar- 
ranged in bouquets. 

9. Some children were inspired 
to create original poems about 
wild flowers. 

10. Pictures of flowers were used 
with the opaque projector for 
purposes of identification. 

11. Most of the children learned 
to name and identify the follow- 
ing wild flowers: bluebonnet, 
bluet, blue-eyed grass, yellow 
jasmine, dogwood, violet, redbud, 
dayflower, crow poison, prairie 
lilf, dandelion, thistle, daisy, 
black-eyed Susan, false indigo, ox- 
alis, clover, daisy fleabane, spring 
beauty, shepherd’s-purse, pepper- 
grass, wine-cup. 


INFORMATIONAL OUTLINE 


The type of information var- 
ies with the flower under discus- 
sion, although a basic outline 
might be followed. Such an out- 
line should include: family name; 
individual characteristics, such as 
number of petals, color, and shape 
of the leaves; habitat; method 
of seed dispersal; and any interest- 
ing miscellaneous data such as the 
origin of its common name, or 
uses to which it is sometimes put. 
A. Bluebonnet (Lupine Family). 
1. Names. 

a) El conejo (Mexican name) 
refers to the resemblance of the 
white tops to the tails of cotton- 
tail rabbits. 

b) Wolf flower dates back to 
the time when people thought 
that the plants impoverished the 


soil. ‘They are poor-land plants 


and do not thrive in rich soil. 

c) Buffalo clover is the name 
given by the early settlers, for it 
was then supposed that the buf- 
falo grazed on it. 

d) The name bluebonnet prob- 
(Continued on page 86) 


ably came 


L. W. Brownell 





Flowering Dogwood 
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SUCCESSFUL UNIT TEACHING-II 
Teacher-Pupil Planning 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


HE preceding article on unit 
¢ teaching, in the April issue 
of THe INstRucTOR, stressed the 
point that successful initiation of 
the unit is the responsibility of 
the teacher. When that obliga- 
tion has been fulfilled, the way is 
clear for the second important 
phase—teacher-pupil planning. 

This phase requires considera- 
tion of certain co-operative ac- 
tions, mentioned last month as 
essential to every successful unit. 
With the teacher, the pupils 
should “share in setting up pur- 
poses,” “participate in planning 
and execution,” and “take part 
in discriminating evaluation.” Of 
these, the first two will be taken 
up for discussion in the present 
article. 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


If a unit is to move along un- 
der the momentum given it by a 
stimulating introduction, it must 
have the support of both teacher 
and pupils as it develops. When 
the teacher does all the planning, 
all the deciding, and all the as- 
signing, a unit loses much of its 
educative value, and becomes a 
stereotyped, imitative procedure, 
lacking in genuine purpose and 
failing to elicit wholehearted par- 
ticipation by the group. Pupils 
need opportunities for planning, 
and for assuming certain respon- 
sibilities of participation. Thus, 
they can use their imagination 
and ingenuity in arriving at goals 
set up. 


ASKING QUESTIONS 


The first planning that pupils 
share in is the asking of questions 
for which they desire to find 
answers. If the teacher has been 
skillful in arousing pupils’ curios- 
ity and in practically “planting” 
most of the questions in their 
minds, all she needs to do is to 
stop talking and let the question- 
ers begin. 

More planning may follow aft- 
er the first questions are listed on 
the blackboard. “Which ques- 
tions do you think should be an- 
swered first?” will help pupils to 
organize the list, perhaps under 
separate topics. “How will you 
go about finding answers to 
these?” will make them realize 
their responsibility in seeking in- 
formation, and in exploring all 
the ways at their disposal. 
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As these ways are listed, other 
questions might be asked, such as, 
“Who knows of persons who can 
help us?” “Who has pictures that 
he will let us use?” and “Has 
anyone articles at home that he 
will lend us for our collection?” 
These suggestions by the teacher 
are extremely valuable in offering 
leads to pupils who can respond 
to them, when they might not 
have been sharing in the setting 
up of study questions. ° 

Next, the teacher could ask, 
“How do you wish to carry on 
this study?” If pupils have pre- 
viously carried out other units 
they will be ready with various 
proposals. If they have not, it 
will be the teacher’s duty to make 
suggestions and to guide their 
decisions. Suggestions may be: 

1. Divide the questions into 
groups, with a committee to work 
on each group and report to the 
whole class. ad 

2. Have each pupil select a 
topic or question and be respon- 
sible for answering it. 

3. All take the same topic, but 
read widely to find information 
so that each can contribute to the 
general discussion. 

Following such plans the teach- 
er guides pupils into setting up 
their next move. Possible pro- 
cedures include: grouping into 
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committees, selecting chairmen, 
choosing written materials for 
various groups or individuals, 
planning for teacher to sit in with 
each group to see what proce- 
dures they decide to take after 
the reading is finished, and plan- 
ning how their contribution is to 
be presented to the class. 


SUGGESTING ACTIVITIES 


At some place in the first read- 
ing stage of a unit comes a time 
when the teacher calls for more 
planning from the pupils. This 
is to get their ideas for some of 
the necessary activities. “There 
are various ways in which you 
can tell the class the information 
you find in your reading—What 
are some of them?” might be her 
question. 

As pupils gain more experience 
in unit learning, they will sug- 
gest oral reports by individual 
pupils, a conversation between 
two or more pupils, a radio pro- 
gram, showing a scrapbook and 
explaining its contents, dramati- 
zation, reading an original com- 
position or portions of a book, 
making a movie of original draw- 
ings and telling the story, con- 
structing something in miniature 
and telling what it represents, 
showing slides or film strips and 
explaining the pictures, and so on. 


= 









for a genuine ‘pose, The are leet on 
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If, as so often happens, re- 
sponses mention only speaking 
activities, the teacher will need 
to guide pupils to more creative 
thinking and doing. Perhaps she 
will get the response she wants by 
asking, “What can you do with 
your hands to make your report 
clearer and more interesting to 
your listeners? We can under- 
stand things better and learn 
more if we can see things as well 
as hear about them.” And she 
will follow this by making sug- 
gestions for some things to be 
done with paint, clay, colored 
chalks, large sheets of paper, scis- 
sors, bulletin boards, and so on. 
Eventually pupils will volunteer 
plans. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


It must be remembered by all 
teachers that they have to put 
many ideas in children’s minds 
for activities of this sort. The 
more imaginative and _ resource- 
ful a teacher is, the more ideas 
she will have to offer, and from 
them her pupils will make their 
own selection. Teachers should 
guide pupils into seeing opportu- 
nities for a variety of actions 
which they will use as the unit 
proceeds. Typical actions are: 
reading to find specific informa- 
tion; making maps and graphs; 
constructing models; sketching 
and painting scenes and designs; 
stating and solving problems; 
performing and recording exper- 
iments; planning for and taking 
excursions; holding interviews; 
dramatizing events; holding com- 
mittee meetings; putting on pro- 
grams; writing thank-you letters, 
notices, invitations, and composi- 
tions; putting up displays; and 
collecting materials. When pu- 
pils have been led to make such 
suggestions for their own purpos- 
es, it is only natural that the do- 
ing of them will be spontaneous 
and will bring desired results. 

Here again the teacher needs to 
be resourceful enough to set the 
stage for their planning. She will 
have many materials available, as 
previously mentioned. She will 
know how and where to procure 
others for which a need is felt. 
She will encourage experimental 
handling of materials, and brows- 
ing through books and magazines. 
She will know where profitable 
excursions (Continued on page $2) 
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Let the Community 
Also Teach 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Mercer County, New Jersey 


HE greatest reservoir of vital 
problems és found not in the 
school but in the community. An 
imaginative teacher will see nu- 
merous ways of utilizing the com- 
munity as a source of learning. 
A short time ago the principal 
of an elementary school asked 
each teacher to try, for one week, 
to connect classroom instruction 
with community life by every 
means possible. At the end of 
the week each teacher described 
in faculty meeting the various 
ways in which she had made use 
of community resources. Many 
of the plans seemed highly origi- 


nal, and their novelty had given. 


pupils an unprecedented stimu- 
lus to learning. 

One teacher told how she had 
asked each child to bring back 
from church on Sunday three un- 
usual words he had heard in the 
morning sermon. In addition to 
the vocabulary values obtained 
from the assignment, the teacher 
reported that apparently the chil- 
dren of her class had attended 
their respective churches without 
a single absence, for the first time 
during many years. 

In a younger class the pupils 
set out to price a group of five 
articles in neighborhood grocery 
stores, each arranging the prices 
in the form of an addition exam- 
ple, to be worked by the entire 
class. The pupils attacked the 
resulting thirty problems eagerly, 
and were especially interested to 
note that the same five articles 
could vary in cost in different 
stores, 

Several pupils who were asked 
to find the area of the front door 
at home reported that for the 
first time they understood how to 
apply the formula A=bh+. Many 
stated that through the assign- 
ment, their parents had been 
lured into the role of co-teachers. 
Some of these parents telephoned 
to commend the teacher for giv- 
ing their children an assignment 
that required them to use both 
action and paper. 

Parents were pleased with still 
another assignment given a class: 
to make a batch of cookies at 
home and compute the cost of the 
ingredients used. As one mother 
said, “It was something that we 
could do together, and we both 


thoroughly enjoyed it. I learned 
to know my boy better, too.” 

The members of one class wrote 
business letters, and then each let- 
ter was sent to a selected business- 
man in the community, with the 
request that he correct the letter 
and explain in what ways it failed 
to measure up to business stand- 
ards. This assignment, too, seemed 
to cut with a double edge. An 
elderly executive, in his reply, 
said, “I'll never again argue that 
the schools don’t try to teach 
children how to write letters.” 

One English teacher, who had 
been instructing her children in 
the art of answering the tele- 
phone, worked out with her pu- 
pils an itemized score card for the 
skills they were attempting to 
learn. The score card was carried 
home to the parents, with the re- 
quest that the child be given the 
opportunity to answer the home 
telephone during one week, while 
the parents rigorously checked the 
application of the assigned skills. 
The returned records contained 
many comments of appreciation 
from parents. 

As an art assignment, each pu- 
pil was asked to sketch the place- 
ment of dishes and silverware on 
a table set for dinner. “We all 
profited by that assignment,” de- 
clared one mother. “Mary now 
has assumed the responsibility for 
setting the table every night. She 
feels that she is the family au- 
thority on table arrangement.” 

The fathers, particularly, were 
pleased when the children, at the 
behest of one teacher, solicited 
their opinion on compulsory mil- 
itary training. Pupils copied their 
fathers’ arguments meticulously 
into notebooks in preparation for 
a discussion to be held during the 
social-studies period. “My father 
has a lot of good arguments on 
the subject!” exclaimed one boy 
with very evident pride. 

In another class the children 
brought in old bills, and carefully 
wrote out checks to pay them, 
using blank checks supplied by 
the teacher. Bills were exchanged, 
and more checks written. Pupils 
added the amounts of their checks 
and announced how much they 
would have to have in the bank 
to cover them. This assignment 
led naturally, the next day, into 


the subject of making out bank 
deposit slips. 

An inventory of personal pos- 
sessions, omitting clothes, provid- 
ed an assignment for one group 
of pupils. The members of the 
class were asked to list the pur- 
chase price, and then to estimate 
the present value of each article, 
allowing 2 per cent depreciation 
for each month since it was 
bought. 

Pupils in'still another class were 
asked to survey the interior of 
their own homes, and to list every 
common noun that occurred to 


them as they examined the fur- 
nishings and room decorations. 
Lists of really amazing length re- 
sulted. 

Equally amazing was a tabula- 
tion made of the different words 
occurring on page 34 of any se- 
lected book on a pupil’s home 
bookshelf. The pupils began to 
see the necessity for large vocab- 
ularies in reading and writing. 

One teacher asked her pupils 
to keep a chart showing how they 
spent their time from the moment 
they got up in the morning until 
they went (Continued on page 81) 





Teachers Learn 


through Field Trips 


HILDA CAVANAUGH 
Supervising Teacher, Sauk County Schools, Wisconsin 


HE in-service training pro- 

gram for teachers in our 
county is based on the principle 
that education should be, and can 
be made, a continuous process. 
In teacher-training institutions 
there is not enough time to give 
students all of the information, 
skills, and abilities which they 
will need as teachers in the public 
schools. Then, too, the curricu- 
lum is an emerging one, and 
teaching units are usually planned 
by children and teachers in the 
classrooms. But the teachers may 
easily have an opportunity to 
learn right on the job. 

One day most of the pupils in 
the county had a half holiday 
while the teachers went to school. 
The classrooms were two farms, 
and the textbook was by Mother 
Nature. The topic was soil—the 
good earth of Sauk County. _ 

The meetings were the result 
of co-operative planning. The 
county superintendent’s office 
force, a committee of teachers, 
the county agent, and members 
of the Soil Conservation Service 
all pooled their ideas and efforts 
to select suitable locations and 
organize the demonstrations. The 
purpose of the field trips was to 
provide background for a unit 
on soil conservation, and also to 
teach teachers how to conduct 
field trips for their pupils. Pu- 
pils in grades five to eight from 
two schools conveniently located 
near the farms formed the dem- 
onstration class, 

On the morning before the field 
trip a radio broadcast was given. 
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On the broadcast were the county 
agent, the county superintendent 
of schools, two rural-school pu- 
pils, a rural-school teacher, a ru- 
ral school-board member, and a 
county supervising .teacher. 

In his talk, the school-board 
member indicated that he wanted 
the teacher in his district to keep 
up with modern trends. He felt 
that when the members of her 
school board gave her time off to 
attend such meetings, they were 
really working for the best inter- 
ests of the girls and boys. 

The teacher indicated that she 
expected to get information about 
soil conservation, learn how to 
conduct field trips, and acquire 
some new teaching techniques. 

In answer to the question, 
“What do you expect to learn 
from the field demonstration 
class?” one of the children re- 
plied, “I like to get outdoors and 
see things firsthand. Then it is 
easier to understand what I read 
in my agriculture book. I can re- 
member things better when I see 
them and then read about them. 
We always have better class dis- 
cussions after an excursion.” 

Soil kits similar to the one 
used in the demonstration were 
made up by the county agent and 
distributed to teachers. Bulletin 
material for follow-up work was 
also provided. 

In these field demonstrations 
teachers learned how to make use 
of the most important kind of re- 
source material—the resources of 
the community where they work 


and in which their pupils live. 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 





Draw a ring around the 
right number name and 
number for each picture. 
Then color the pictures. 
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Developing Number Concepis (1). As soon as children can 
recagnize numbers and number names, they can work out 
puzzle exercises like these. 


x 


a ae 


Where does this flower grow? 
in the house 
in the greenhouse 
in the field 
Write the name of the 
flower in your answer. 
Draw a vase of these 
flowers. 


Read, Write, and. Draw (1, 2,3). Let the children work out 
independently problems similar to the one given here. They 
should be helped with any unknown words. 








1. Write your teacher's name. 

2. Write your father’s name. 

3. Write your mother’s name. 

4. Write the name of a 
dentist you know. 

5. Write the name of your 
school principal. 

6. Write any other name 
you wish. 


Writing Titles (3,4). Review the titles Mr., Mrs., Miss, and 
Dr., and remind the children that any abbreviation must be 
followed by a period. Say that, since Miss is not an abbrevi- 
ation, it needs no period. After the review, instruct the chil- 
dren to write as directed. 








Copy each clock and write 
below it the time it tells. 





Telling Time (2,3). Place the words o’clock and half-past 
on the blackboard in preparation for this exercise. Give a 
3” circle to each child as a pattern. Say that in writing num- 
bers on a clockface, 12 and 6 should be written first, then 3 
and 9, and then the remaining figures. 
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Look at each word in the 
first column. Find something 
that it does in the second 
column. Write them together 
like this: sun— shines. 


rabbit - blooms 


fire spins 
bird ticks 
flower flies 
clock burns 
top jumps 


Word Enrichment (2, 3, 4). Such exercises as this develop 
comprehension and provide a foundation for good sentence 
building, both oral and written, The matter of subject and 
predicate comes about naturally in such a learning situation. 





er ir ur 








ar or 


Copy these boxes. Then 
copy the words that belong 
under each box. 














car burn fern 
corn mother barn 
turn winter dirt 
shiit mark jar 


for girl burst 
far start fur 


Vowels with “r” (2, 3, 4). Use the words star, corn, and 
her as key words to develop the three vowel sounds with r. 
After they are known, the above exercise may be given to 
aid pupils in word analysis. 

















Change these letters 
around to make words that 
you know. 


Grade Two - Grade Three 
rood kinth 


glri dinoww 
“koob cohols 
lawl uncot 


reapp ryruh 


Jumbled Words (2, 3). The puzzle element involved in 
making words from jumbled letters appeals to most children. 
Say that those in the group for second grade are all to be 
found in the schoolroom. The group for third grade includes 
both nouns and verbs. If you have cardboard or wooden let- 
ters available, children can pick out the letgers needed for each 
word, and move them about until they are arranged correctly. 





“Brown and furry gW“t"Y", 


Caterpillar in a hurry, 

Take your walk 

To a shady leaf or stalk. 

May no toad spy you; 

May the little birds pass 
by you. 

Spin and die, 

To live again a butterfly. 


Copying Poems (all grades). Develop or review the rule that 
every line of poetry begins with a capital letter. Then ask 
children to copy this poem correctly. Have the poem read 
and discussed before it is copied. For a supplementary ex- 
ercise, have the rhyming words of the poem written in pairs. 


* Adapted from Christina G. Rossetti’s “Brown and Furry,”” by permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers of Sing-Song, in which the original version appears. 
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The ugly-looking horned toad is a harmless lizard, which makes a good pet. 
It likes to eat insects, The spines on its head protect it from soak 


res. 


Some Desert Dwellers 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


T Is surprising to discover how 
I many interesting and unusual 
animals make their home in a 
place as hot and dry and barren 
as a desert. Where do they ob- 
tain water to drink? What can 
they find to eat? How can they 
endure the intense heat? These 
questions puzzle anyone who is 
not familiar with the desert and 
its animal life. 

Some desert animals solve the 
problem of water simply by not 
drinking. There are animals in 
the desert that pass a lifetime 
without ever having a drink of 
water. Their bodies are so mar- 
velously constituted that they 
can extract some moisture from 
solid food by a process which 
chemists call hydrolysis. ‘The lit- 
tle kangaroo rats that may be 
seen scurrying across the highway 
at night are said to be able to live 
comfortably in the desert for sev- 
eral years though no rain falls. 

Even animals that do require 
water can get along on very little. 
Nature has equipped them with 
thick skins or protective cover- 
ings which keep body moisture 
from evaporating. Their bodies 
use very economically the small 
amount of water that they get. 
Compared with human beings, 
animals of the desert lose very 
little water through their lungs 
and kidneys. Some animals have 
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the ability to store water in their 
bodies, for use during dry periods 
when water cannot be found. 
The desert tortoise, for instance, 
has under its shell two small sacs 
which serve as storage tanks for 
water. 

Very few desert animals drink 
water as other animals do. In- 
stead, they obtain the moisture 
they need from the blood and the 
flesh of the animals they devour, 
from the tiny droplets of dew 
that collect on cactus and other 
plants, or from the juicy flesh of 
the cactus joints which they eat. 

In the matter of food, too, des- 
ert animals are so well adapted to 
their environment that they can 
find enough food to be well nour- 
ished even though it looks to us 
as though they were living in a 
land where there is nothing to eat. 
Spiny cactus plants, dry bits of 
grass, the seeds on mesquite bush- 
es, all provide nourishment for 
animals of the desert. Those that 
are not vegetarians eat other des- 
ert animals and insects. Desert 
animals are very economical of 
food as well as water. They eat 
everything in their environment 
that is edible, and they learned 
long ago not to be finicky about 
their food! They are thrifty, 
too, and store extra food for use 
in emergencies, usually in mounds 
or in burrows. 


We find that desert animals are 
ingeniously prepared to withstand 
another hardship—heat. Desert 
dwellers are very clever about do- 
ing their foraging or hunting dur- 
ing the cool of the night so that 
they can rest in the shade during 
the heat of the day. At noon on 
a hot summer day you would 
have difficulty finding any animal 
out in the open. Rocks, bushes, 
and underground burrows pro- 
vide shady spots for noonday 
naps. Some animals go into what 
scientists call a period of esfiva- 
tion. Instead of sleeping during 
the winter, they go to sleep in the 
summer. 

Other animals, such as the liz- 
ards and horned toads, just bask 
in the heat and like it. They 
have protective scales that enable 
them to absorb heat without los- 
ing the moisture of their bodies 
through evaporation. 

In yet another way, desert an- 
imals are marvelously adapted to 
their environment. They wear 
grays, browns, tans, and dull 
tones in camouflage patterns 
which blend with the desert sand 
and rocks and bushes. Thus they 
are less likely to be seen by their 
enemies. 

There is a surprising variety of 
animal life in the desert regions, 
including everything from tiny 
insects and grubs to coyotes. The 
most noticeable group of desert 
animals, however, is probably the 
reptiles. There are several vari- 
eties of lizards, the speediest of 
which is the gridiron-tailed liz- 
ard, which can scoot across the 
desert sand like greased lightning. 
Most feared of the reptiles are the 
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Gila monster, the diamondback 
rattlesnake, and the sidewinder, 
each one of which is easily recog. 
nized. The Gila monster looks 
like a large fat lizard, marked 
with red-orange and black. The 
diamondback rattlesnake wears, 
besides the characteristic rattles 
of the rattlesnake, a diamond pat- 
tern on his back. The sidewind- 
er is a small rattlesnake that gets 
its name from its peculiar habit 
of moving from side to side as it 
travels, leaving an unmistakable 
track in the sand. 

Far more interesting are the 
horned toads and chuckwallas, 
Horned toads are really not toads 
at all, but lizards, so named be- 
cause of the crest on their heads, 
which gives them the appearance 
of having horns, and their squat 
toadlike bodies. Horned toads 
are perfectly harmless and make 
excellent pets. The chuckwallas 
are large lizards, often eighteen 
inches in length, with rather flat 
gray or brownish-black bodies. 
They have a clever trick for pro- 
tecting themselves. When they 
are pursued, they just slip into 
a crevice and inflate themselves 
so that their tightly wedged bod- 
ies cannot be pulled out. 

Without doubt the slowest of 
the reptiles is the desert tortoise, 
a harmless fellow who has only 
to draw himself within his hard 
shell to be safe from almost any- 
thing. He sleeps all through the 
winter and comes out in April 
or May. 

There are only a few large ani- 
mals in the desert. In some sec- 
tions bighorn sheep are found, 
and there are a few burros which 


in motion is seldom seen, for he will 





flatten himself on the ground if alarmed on his rare daylight appearances. 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


Vernon Bailey, Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
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have wandered away from pros- 
pectors and have become wild. 
Other fairly large mammals are 
coyotes, kit foxes, desert lynxes, 
skunks, and black-tailed hares. 

Far more numerous are the 
small rodents—pocket mice, des- 
ert chipmunks, wood rats, kan- 
garoo rats, and pack rats. Wood 
and pack rats are more like squir- 
rels and chipmunks than true rats. 
Their tails are covered. with hair, 
and their general appearance is 
clean and appealing. 

Of special interest are the pack 
rats, whose mania for collecting 
causes them to play all kinds of 
tricks on prospectors. Sometimes 
they are called trade rats because 
of their habit of trading leaves, 
seeds, or trash for man’s valuables. 
Many amusing stories of the ac- 
tivities of trade rats are told. 

Besides the reptiles, large mam- 
mals, and rodents of the desert, 
there are many birds and insects. 
Of the birds, owls, wrens, thrash- 
ers, sparrows, and mourning doves 
are common. Big-eared desert 
bats come out at dusk and feed 
upon the insect life, flying low 
and fast, detecting their prey by 
the sense of sound. The road 
runner is in a class by himself, 
for he does not fly, but runs and 
glides wherever he goes. Spiders, 
crickets, grasshoppers, centipedes, 
stinkbugs, beetles, and vinegar- 
roons (scorpions) provide food 
for the larger animals and birds. 

Desert animals are a strangely 
varied group, but they have one 
thing in common, They are all 
well adapted to their hot, dry en- 
vironment. They have to .be in 
order to survive. 
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THINGS TO DO 


Making habitats—In hatboxes 
or shoe boxes build habitats to 
show the kinds of places in which 
you might expect to find the fol- 
lowing desert animals: 

lizard (on a flat stone) 

pack rat (in a mound) 

road runner (on a nest in a 
mesquite bush) 

kangaroo rat (near a giant cac- 
tus) 

desert tortoise (in a burrow) 

kit fox (near entrance to bur- 
row) 
Modeling.—Make models of des- 
ert animals from clay or soap. 
Drawing.—Make a frieze show- 
ing the desert with animals and 
birds in characteristic poses. 


Collecting— 


1. Collect pictures of desert 
animals and make a scrapbook or 
a bulletin-board display. 

2. Make a museum for desert 
animals in which you keep such 
things as the following: 

feathers of desert birds 

mounted specimens 

desert insects preserved in al- 
cohol 

samples of food eaten by des- 
ert animals 

3. Search for and read poems 
and stories about desert animals 
and birds. [See “Through a 
Peephole,” by Blainie Goodman, 
in THE INstrucTor, June 1946.]} 
Giving reports——Choose one of 
the following desert animals, find 
out all you can about it, and give 
a report to the class. 


Gila monster kit fox 
chuck walla road runner 
pack rat sidewinder 
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The cones over the eyes of this sidewinder show clearly why another name 


for him is the horned rattler. 


Should you beware of this desert reptile? 






The kangaroo rat is related to the 
jor locomotion, his tail for balance, 


Writing— 

1. Write a paragraph telling 
how desert animals get water. 

2. Write a poem about a des- 
ert animal. 

3. Write a story about a clever 

coyote or a curious pack rat. 
Compiling a classbook.—Choose 
a committee to select the best sto- 
ries, poems, and paragraphs for a 
book about desert animals. Illus- 
trate the book with drawings and 
paintings. 
Learning new words.—Look up 
the following words in your -dic- 
tionary. Learn how to pronounce 
and spell them as well as learning 
what they mean. 


barren camouflage 
estivation inflate 
hydrolysis reptiles 
environment mammals 
adapted rodents 

‘ economical mesquite 
nourished vegetarian 
edible ingeniously 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. lf the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Some desert animals do not 
drink. 

2. Desert animals get moisture 
from the things they eat. 

3. Desert animals would starve 
if they did not eat every day. 

4. Most desert animals do their 
hunting at night. 

§. The most numerous group 
of desert animals is the mammals. 

6. The speediest lizard is the 
Gila monster. 

7. The Gila monster is marked 
with bright colors. 
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He uses his hind 


legs 
and his cheek pouches to carry food. 


pocket mice. 


8. Horned toads are really liz- 
ards. 

9. There are no very large an- 
imals in the desert. 

10. The sidewinder is a harm- 
less reptile. 


Il. Fill each blank in the follow 
ing sentences with the right word 
or group of words. 

Hh: oedanones » wats are said to be 
able to live for several years even 
when there is no rain. 

2. The process by which the 
bodies of animals get water from 
solid food is known as —........ 

3. Desert animals lose very lit- 
tle water through their — 
and 

4. The has sacs for 
storing water in his body. 

§. Desert animals usually do 





their sleeping during the ____. ° 
6. When animals sleep through 
the hot summer, we call it ___. , 
7. The coats of desert animals 
OD cderacicttt’ dissent wasenioiae » or 
some other .. color, 
8. Three poisonous desert rep- 
tiles are the =, _.-, and 
.... rattler. 
9. The .. can inflate his 


skin. 

10. The slowest of the reptiles 
a 

re oan 
trade rats. 

12. Four common flying birds 
found in the desert are: _.._, 
ae, a =| eee 

13. The is a desert 
bird that does not fly. 

14. Three common desert in- 
sects are: , _, and 
(For key, see page 84) 


are also called 





me ne anne t 
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HE 1947 Byrd Expedition to 
Antarctica has brought that 
unfamiliar continent into front- 
page prominence. Our knowledge 
of geography has been expand- 
ed through newspaper and radio 
reports—including firsthand ac- 
counts by expedition observers. 
In the classroom, the subject may 
profitably be developed into a 
unit of study with a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) The gaining of infor- 
mation needed by all intelligent 
people, younger as well as older. 
(2) The awakening of pupils to a 
realization of the beauty, mys- 
tery, and dangers of the southern- 
most continent. 

The two aims need not be sep- 
arated. For the pupils, there is 
interest in the use of airplanes and 
other scientific equipment in the 
search for new geographical facts. 
There is also a thrill in the knowl- 
edge that the earth still holds op- 
portunities for adventure. Much 
of the source material combines 
these elements. Newspaper and 
magazine accounts often are ex- 
amples of fine reporting. So also 
are Amundsen’s own story of the 
finding of the South Pole, parts 
of Scott’s diary, and chapters of 
Byrd’s books relating to his ear- 
lier expeditions. 


BACKGROUND 


A. Sources of information. 

Books about Antarctica range 
from juvenile adventure stories to 
scientific treatises. 

Certainly the teacher should 
read at least one scholarly ac- 
count, such as Russell Owen’s 
The Antarctic Ocean (Whittle- 
sey House), which is comprehen- 
sive, fairly recent, and not too 
technical. She should also know 
the content and the reading level 
of books available to pupils. The 
human-interest approach, which 


Kevatone View Co. 


Antarctic explorers find that transport planes are of ¥ 
great value to them. Tell how they would be useful. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


Interest in Admiral Byrd’s recent exploring ex- 
pedition in the Antarctic adds a timely note to 
this study, always a fascinating topic to children. 


appeals to them, is found in col- 
lective biographies such as They 
Sailed and Sailed, by Frances Fox 
(Dutton), The Last Continent of 
Adventure, by Walter Hayward 
(Dodd Mead), and Perilous Jour- 
neys, by Irma Taylor (Harcourt 
Brace). Accounts by the explor- 
ers themselves—especially A Boy 
Scout with Byrd and Scout to 
Explorer, both by Paul Siple 
(Putnam)—are enjoyable longer 
stories. Encyclopedias, almanacs, 
and yearbooks have useful sum- 
maries under “Antarctica” and 
“Polar Exploration.” Magazines 
and newspapers give latest devel- 
opments, maps, and pictures. 

B. Historical facts. 

As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, voyages were undertaken to 
the south polar regions. The ex- 
plorers failed to penetrate into the 
extreme latitudes, but they did 
discover certain islands — South 
Orkneys, South Shetlands, and 
Falklands. 

The first great name associated 
with Antarctica is that of Captain 
James Cook. In 1773 he crossed 
the Antarctic Circle, and he also 
circumnavigated the Antarctic 
Ocean. In 1820 the coast of the 
Antarctic Continent was seen by 
an American skipper, Nat Palmer. 
In 1895 the first landing was 
made on the continent; four years 
later the first ship wintered in 
antarctic waters. 

Thus, very gradually, the scene 
was set for the explorations of 
Captain Robert F. Scott, British 


Keystone View Co. 
rpyy ; 








The USS. “Bear” 
through an Antarctic -ice floe. 


naval officer. His 1902 expedi- 
tion was notable for the extent of 
territory explored, and because 
scientific investigation was its 
main purpose. 

Hoping to be the first to reach 
the South Pole, Scott started out 
again in 1911. On January 18, 
1912, he and his party arrived at 
their objective, only to find that 
Roald Amundsen, leading a group 
of Norwegians, had marked the 
spot a few weeks earlier, on De- 
cember 14. On the return trip, 
Scott and his men perished in the 
snow. 

In the meanwhile, in 1909, Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, also an Eng- 
lishman, had journeyed to the 
South Magnetic Pole. His stir- 
ring adventures included the loss 
of his ship. 

The air age in the Antarctic 
began in 1929 when an American 
naval officer, Richard E. Byrd, 
flew to the South Pole. He had 
made a successful flight over the 
North Pole in 1926 and across the 
Atlantic Ocean in 1927, at a time 
when long flights over water were 
first being attempted. 

In 1935,Lincoln Ellsworth first 
flew across the Antarctic Conti- 
nent. It is on the discoveries of 
Byrd and Ellsworth, on various 
expeditions, that the United States 
bases its claim to territory in the 
Antarctic. 

C. Geographical facts. 

Exploration of Antarctica has 
been delayed by geographic ob- 
stacles. A great and stormy ocean 


pated 





rams a path 
to rest, 


Keystone View Co. 
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At the base of an Antarctic mountain, a dog team stops 
Much polar travel is still done by dog team. 





A UNIT ON ANTARCTICA 


separates it from the inhabited re. 
gions of the world. Winds some. 
times attain a velocity of two 
hundred miles an hour. It js 
surrounded by a wide band of 
ice-laden sea. ‘There are ice floes 
of frozen sea water, huge ice. 
bergs (broken off from the ice 
sheet covering the land), and, on 
the Pacific side, the famous Ross 
Ice Barrier. 

Many decades after the exist- 
ence of a southern continent was 
first surmised, a ship penetrated 
the ice belt and reached the shore, 
However, a ship is not safe once 
it has anchored. It may be fro- 
zen in, as was Scott’s “Discoy- 
ery,” which unwillingly spent a 
second winter in the Antarctic, 
It may, like Shackleton’s “Endur- 
ance,” be crushed by the ice. Or 
it may be swamped by icebergs. 

Airplanes help to ascertain ice 
conditions ahead of ships and lo- 
cate open channels, but the ice 
changes rapidly, and often wind 
and fog make even short flights 
impossible. 

Travel on land is equally diffi- 
cult. There are frequent bliz- 
zards. The temperature—which 
drops to seventy degrees below 
zero in winter—rarely rises above 
freezing even in the summer 
season. The roughness of the ice 
often makes it necessary to sub- 
stitute sledge dogs or even man- 
power for motor vehicles, and the 
same roughness quickly wears out 
boots and sled runners. Airplanes 
are of value in advance explora- 
tion and aerial mapping (though 
there may be only one good fly- 
ing day in several weeks), but 
thorough scientific study must be 
done on the ground. 

The continent is far from level; 
and its high mountain ranges are 
doubly difficult of ascent in the 
Antarctic (Continued on page 80) 
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WORDS BY THELMA M. PARKER 


1.1. put a-way my clothes and 
2.1 dry the platesand pots and 


use my shin - y dust - pan next, 


dust the ra-di-o that. sings, 


Sing-ing tra,Ja, la,Ja, Tra,la, la, 


HELPING MOTHER 


As 
And 


la, la, 








aa — 
Pro ram 


Material — 








PLAYS, 


SONGS & VERSE 





MUSIC BY GRACE F, SNYDER 


And straight-enup my room; 
And all 


the sil - ver - ware; 


swish, swish, goes my broom, 


pol - ish ev-’ry chair, 


Sing - ing tra, la, 1a, Ja, Tra, la, la, la, la, 


Though it’s real - ly work, to me it seems like play, While help - ing Moth - er ev - ’ry day. 
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ONE MOTHER’S DAY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


(The room is untidy. Chairs 
are out of place; papers and toys 
are strewn about. Son John’s 
shoe has been carelessly thrown 
under a chair. On another chair, 
Boy Blue’s horn has been left. 
Bopeep’s crook is somewhere on 
the floor, and Mistress Mary has 
left her garden hat and basket 
lying about.) 


SCENE 1 


(Mother enters and sits down- 
stage right. She wearily com- 
pletes a patch on a child’s dress, 
and then shakes head.) 

MOTHER (sighing)— 

Oh, dearie me, what shall I do? 

I have such problem children 

I don’t know what to do! 

I gave them some broth 

Without any bread, 

I spanked them all soundly 

And sent them to bed. 

I’m sorry to spank them; 

It makes me feel sad, 

But good gracious me, 

They’re careless and bad! 

There’s the Girl with the Curl 

In the middle of her forehead. 

When she’s good, she’s very good. 

But when she’s bad, she’s horrid! 

And then her sister, Miss Cross 
Patch— 

Oh, well (crossing to lock the 

door downstage left), I must 
throw the latch, 

Go to bed, and get some sleep. 

Tomorrow, I'll be hunting sheep 

Lost by Boy Blue and careless 
Bopeep. 

(Proceeds diagonally to exit up- 

stage right.) 

If only children would try to be 
good 

And help their mothers all that 


(Brief curtain denotes passing 
of night.) 


SCENE 2 


(An alarm clock is heard off 
stage. Ten O'clock Scholar en- 
ters quickly, clock in hand. He 
turns off the alarm.) 

TEN O'CLOCK SCHOLAR— 

I’m the Ten O'clock Scholar; 
I used to sleep late. 
This I’m ashamed to say. 
Now I must wake the girls and 
boys; 
We've a plan for Mother’s Day. 
(Calls upstage right.) 
Polly, get up; Polly, get up, 
And put the kettle on! 
Wake up all the others, 
For this day is Mother’s; 
Wake up, wake up, Son John! 

(Polly, tying her apron, enters 
hurriedly. She is followed by 
sleepy Son John. His hair is 
disheveled; be bas one shoe off 
and one shoe on. He looks for 
his shoe. Cross Patch and Girl 
with Curl follow immediately.) 

POLLY— 
| must put the kettle on 
And set the breakfast table. 
Hurry, girls; we must work 
As fast as we are able. 

(Cross Patch and Girl with 
Curl help Polly prepare breakfast 
and set the table. Ten O'clock 
Scholar puts room to rights.) 

SON JOHN (jawning)— 
Won’t someone help me find my 

shoe? 
If Mother wakes, what will I do? 
She must see me looking neat 
With both my shoes on both my 
feet. 

fEN O'CLOCK SCHOLAR— 

Brush your hair. [ll find your 








they could, shoe. 
Mothers wouldn’t get tired and We must make this room neat, 
weary, too! 
And we would all be happy and (Son John brushes his hair, 
cheery. (Exits.) puts on shoe that Ten O'clock 
CHARACTERS SETTING 
MOTHER CROSS PATCH The kitchen-dining room of the 
TEN O'CLOCK GIRL WITH curt home where several nursery-rhyme 
SCHOLAR MISTRESS MARY characters live. Exit to bedrooms is 
POLLY BOPEEP upstage right and to the outside is 
SON JOHN BOY BLUE downstage left. Kitchen equipment 
may be improvised by the children, 
CosTUMES 


Consult books of nursery rhymes 
for costume ideas. Modern clothes 
will not detract from the play’s effec- 
tiveness if each child wears or carries 
something by way of identification. 





who can paint characteristic mark- 
ings on cardboard cartons. A long 
table and nine straight chairs are 
essential, Scene 1 takes place on the 
evening before Mother’s Day; Scene 
2, on Mother’s Day morning. 














—— 
ene 
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Scholar finds. Then they set the 
room in order while the girls con- 
tinue breakfast preparations.) 
(Mistress Mary enters. She 
dons her garden hat and takes ber 
flower basket.) 
MISTRESS MARY— 
I'll make the table pretty 
With my garden flowers. 
Goodness knows, I’ve worked on 
them 
For hours and hours and hours. 
(Exits down left.) 
(Bopeep and Boy Blue enter.) 
BOPEEP—I’ll take my crook. 
BOY BLUE— 
Pll take my horn 
And drive the cows 
Out of the corn. 





(Cross Patch hurries down left 
to open door for them. They 
exit. Children om stage contin- 
ue their work during @ short 
pause.) 

(Mistress Mary returns with 
her basket of flowers. She hang; 
up her hat, arranges the flowers 
in a vase, and sets the bouquet 
in the center of the breakfast 
table. She leaves nine flowers— 
red carnations if possible—in the 
basket.) 

(Meanwhile Bopeep and Boy 
Blue return. They place their 
crook and horn in a prearranged 
spot as Mother enters upstage 
right, showing both surprise and 
pleasure.) (Continued on page 76) 





LIVE IN HARMONY 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


GERTRUDE 


FIDELMAN 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Public School 9, Queens, New York, N.Y. 


HIs dramatization, which was 
T used for a Closing Day pro- 
gram, calls for five children des- 
ignated as Speakers, who wear 
school clothes, and six who repre- 
sent various national groups and 
are costumed accordingly. In 
addition, any number of children 
can take part in the songs and 
dances. A small school could 
have the same children do the 
various dances. In a large school, 
the dances may be performed by 
different groups of pupils. Each 
group may wear characteristic 
items of the appropriate costume, 
such as aprons, colored kerchiefs 
or caps—or, diagonally across the 
chest, crepe-paper ribbons of the 
national colors. A background 
of flags of the nations mentioned 


would be suitable. 
THE DRAMATIZATION 


FIRST SPEAKER— 
| hear my father saying 
That I must help to see, 
When I grow up to be a man, 
That wars will never be. 
SECOND SPEAKER— 
I know what I can try to do 
To keep the world at peace— 
Remember everywhere I go 
There are folks as nice as these. 
(Indicates costumed group.) 
THIRD SPEAKER— 
Yes, even though their customs, 
Their food, and dresses too, 
Are different from the ones we 
know, 
They are people too. 


FOURTH SPEAKER— 
They eat, sleep, work, and play. 
They sing, dance, plan, and 
ream. 
If everyone will listen, 
We'll show you what we mean. 
HUNGARIAN CHILD— 
In Hungary, little girl and boys 
Dance, and play games too. 
We invite you to watch us 
While we do a dance for you. 
(The Hungarian Group dance 
“Czdrdas.”’) 
DANISH CHILD— 
From Denmark, land of many 4 
bay, 
We bring a little dance that’s 
gay. 
(The Danish Group dance the 
“Dance of Greeting.”) 
ENGLISH CHILD— 
In England, everywhere you go, 
You'll hear the people sing 
A tune you call “America.” 
We call it “God Save the King.” 
(English Group sing “God 
Save the King.”) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CHILD— 
In Czechoslovakia—(Does that 
name sound strange to you?) 
“Annie Goes to the Cabbage 
Patch” is a dance we do. 
»(The Czechoslovakian Grou) 
dance and sing “Strasék.”) 
FRENCH CHILD— 
In France, the children like © 
sing 
And dance, and often do. 
The words are sung in French 
Now we'll sing and dance for 
you. (Continued on page §) 
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ON A RANCH "WAY OUT WEST 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY S. FRANKEL 
Teacher, Grade 3-1-4, Public School 150, Queens, New York, N.Y. 


FTER six weeks or so of learn- 

ing about cowboys’ work, 
recreation, and ways of living, 
ideas for this play were contribut- 
ed by all of the children. Two 
competent members of the class 
then wrote the play in outline. 
Additional classroom discussion 
and suggestions followed. Final- 
ly the manuscript was completed 
by the teacher. From start to 
finish, the play was rehearsed and 
produced with great enthusiasm, 
and the auditorium performance 
was a huge success. 

Eight- and nine-year-olds are 
almost universally eager for op- 
portunities to perform and to dis- 
play their varied talents. The 
large cast makes it possible for 
the majority of the children to 
appear on the stage. During re- 


hearsal time, those who do not | 


have speaking parts may busy 
themselves with making the scen- 
ery (sheets of 24” x 36” paper 
tacked on screens and displayed 
across the back of the stage), 
cutting gun holsters out of card- 
board for fastening to the cow- 
hands’ belts, making chaps out 
of oak tag, and acting as critics. 
Thus, everyone in a class with as 
many as forty members can have 
the experience of participating 
actively in the production. 


THE PLAY 
Act | 


(Cowhands sit or stand about 
the stage in various postures of 
informality and leisure. Some 
may be tying knots in ropes, oth- 
ers polishing boots, and so on. 
There is gay chatter and laughter 
as Uncle Bob enters, with the 
Eastern Children following him.) 

UNCLE BOB—Hands, here are 
my nieces and nephews from the 
East. I invited them to come and 
spend the summer with us on the 
ranch, (Cowboys say, “Howdy,” 
and Eastern Children, “Hello.’”’) 
You may as well get to know 
one another. (He introduces them 
in turn.) 

MICHAEL (who has been peer- 
ing all around )—Uncle Bob, isn’t 
this a cattle ranch? 

ROSALIND—Of course! That’s 
the only kind of ranch there is! 

UNCLE BOB—Yes, this is a cat- 
tle ranch. Michael is right, but, 
Rosalind, you are wrong. 

joste—Are there other kinds? 

TeEx—Sure there are! Besides 
cattle ranches, there ‘are horse 


This useful and entertaining playlet may be per- 
formed by a smaller cast if desired. Also, pupil 
actors might add speeches of their own invention. 














ranches, sheep ranches, and fruit 
ranches. 

ELEANOR—Don’t forget dude 
ranches! 

NICK—What are they? 

UNCLE BOB—Dude ranches are 
places where city folks go when 
they want to get an idea of what 
ranch life is like, but they want 
the comforts df a luxurious ho- 
tel at the same time. Our ranch 
house is comfortable, but this is 
a real ranch and not a hotel. 

MICHAEL—Thank you, Uncle 
Bob, but what I really wanted to 
know was, where are all the cattle 
if this is a cattle ranch? 

STEVE—They are out on the 
plains with some other cowboys. 

ALLEN—Are there many? 

sLIM—This isn’t a very big 
ranch. We have only two hun- 
dred and fifty head of cattle. 


(Children, amazed, exclaim 
over this, with such comments as, 
“Only two hundred and fifty!”) 

ANNE—How many are there 
on very large ranches? 

CAROL—Some ranches 
thousands of head of cattle. 

(Throughout this conversation, 
Mark has been quietly interested 
in seeing what equipment cow- 
hands have. Suddenly he notices 
Tex’s gun and jumps with excite- 
ment.) 

MARK—Gee, you have a gun! 

reEx—We all carry guns. 

(Eastern Children draw back 
in alarm.) 

BILL (laughing)—Don’t wor- 
ry! A cowboy never uses his gun 
on people. His gun is his friend. 
He uses it to kill snakes, coyotes, 
and other dangerous wild animals. 

CAROLYN—What are coyotes? 


have 














CHARACTERS 
UNCLE BoB—Owner of the ranch. 
COWHANDS 
TEX SLIM DEANNA 
ELEANOR CAROL TOM 
STEVE BILL RED 
EASTERN CHILDREN 
MICHAEL ALLEN 
ROSALIND ANNE 
JOSIE MARK 
NICK CAROLYN 
|| COOK 
CosTUMES 
Uncle Bob wears a comfortable 
slack suit. Cowhands wear jeans, col- 
ored shirts, and scarfs tied around 
their necks. Some may have chaps 


and high-heeled boots. Ten-gallon 
hats should be in evidence. Eastern 
Children wear clothes suitable for 
traveling in Acts I and II, and sum- 
mer sports costumes in Act IIL Cook 
wears a big white apron covering 
slacks and shirt. He has a cook’s 
white cap on his head. 
SETTING 
The scene of the entire play is out- 
side the main ranch house. The front 
of the house may be shown on a back- 
drop. A few pieces of porch furni- 
ture, arranged casually, will provide 
for more variety in placing the char- 
acters. In Act III, a stage campfire 
is built toward the front of the 
platform. 
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ALLEN—Why are they danger- 
ous? 

DEANNA—One at a time! Coy- 
otes are small wolves. They kill 
and eat chickens, turkeys, rab- 
bits, and sometimes even calves, 

MARK (continues to examine 
equipment )—What big hats you 
have! 

sLIM—Those are “ten-gallon 
hats,” and you should call them 
that, too, if you don’t want to 
sound like a dude. 

(Cowbands laugh.) 

MARK—All right, then. Why 
do you wear ten-gallon hats? 

TExX—It gets pretty hot in the 
sun when we’re out on the plains. 
These big hats protect our heads. 

UNCLE BOB (looking at bis 
watch)—The chuck bell’s going 
to ring soon, if my watch is right. 

CAROLYN—What’s chuck? 

UNCLE BOoB—Chuck is food. 
That is a word cowboys use in- 
stead of saying dinner or supper. 
(Turns to Cowhands.) I hope 
you remember your manners and 
don’t stampede. 

NICK—What’s stampede? 

STEVE—When animals get ex- 
cited they start to run, all to- 
gether, in one direction. That is 
a stampede. They can be very 
dangerous when there are a lot of 
them. They have been known to 
knock over houses and kill peo- 
ple who get in their way. 

BiLL—But a cowboy stampede 
is something else again. We're 
rough, but not so bad as cattle. 

(Cook enters, ringing a bell 
and calling, “Come and get it! 
Come and get it!” At this, the 
Cowhands race off stage, pushing 
and shouting such things as, 
“Grubl” “Chuck!” “Boy, am 1 
hungry!” Eastern Children are 
left on stage, looking puzzled.) 

UNCLE BoB (shakes his head) — 
They stampeded again! 


Act II 


(Cowhands are grouped about 
as in Act 1. Eastern Children en- 
ter, Anne trailing a step or two 
behind the others.) 

ANNE—M-m-m-m, the chuck 
was good! 

sLIM—She’s no dude! 

(Cowhands laugh.) 

jostre—I wish you would sing 
a cowboy song for us. 

ELEANOR—What would you 
like to hear? 

ALLEN—I’d like to hear a real 
cowboy song, not one we sing 
back home. (Continued on page 84) 
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WHEN VACATION COMES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


x 


We worked here in school in frost - y fall, And while cold win - ter days went past. Though the les - sons were 


fun, They are o-ver, and done, And va-ca-tion has come at last. Now per-haps we may go 





x 


camp - ing, or go driv-ing far a- way, But oth - ers find charm in life on a farm, Or in swim - ming 





r 


where salt waves play. It may be we'll board an air - plane, And be whisked a - cross 


But what - ev - er is done, we are read - y for fun, As va - ca - tion 
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MAY 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


May shall make the world anew; 

Golden sun and silver dew, 

Money minted in the sky, 

Shall the earth’s new garments 
buy. 

May shall make the orchards 
bloom; 

And the blossoms’ fine perfume 

Shall set all the honeybees 

Murmuring among the trees. 

May shall make the bud appear 

Like a jewel, crystal clear, 

"Mid the leaves upon the limb 

Where the robin lilts his hymn. 

Is there such another, pray, 

Wonder-making month as May? 


THE MUSICIAN 


MARCHETTE CHUTE 


| made my whistle from a branch, 
And when I start to play 

Our puppy runs inside the house 
And hides himself away. 


I practice on it all the time. 
It makes a lovely toot. 
You would not think so «much 
could come 
From just a willow shoot. 


My mother had a happy thought, 
She says that I should go 

And do my tooting in the woods; 
The birds would like it so! 


MY MOTHER’S WORDS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


My mother has the prettiest tricks 

Of words and words and 
words. 

Her talk comes out as smooth and 


sleek 
As breasts of singing birds. 


She shapes her speech all silver 
fine 
Because she loves it so. 
And her own eyes begin to shine 
To hear her stories grow. 


And if she goes to make a call 
Or out to take a walk, 
We leave our work when she re 
turns 
And run to hear her talk. 


BABY SEED SONG 


EVELYN NESBIT 


Little brown brother, oh! little 
brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we lie cosily, close to each 
other: 
Hark to the song of the lark— 
“Waken!” the lark says, “waken 
and dress you; 
Put on your coats green and 
gay, 
Blue sky will shine on you, sun- 
shine caress you— 
Waken! ‘tis morning—’tis 
May!” 


Little brown brother, oh! little 
* brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you 
be? 


Tll be a poppy—all white, like 


my mother; 
Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you’re a sunflower! How 
I shall miss you 
When you’re grown golden and 
high! 
But I shall send all the bees up 
to kiss you; 
Little brown brother, good-by. 


NOT A LITTLE THING 


FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE 


[t is not a little thing 

To find God here when I awake, 

And hear the happy, hymning 
birds 


Welcome morning for His sake. 


It is not a little thing 

To have Him come with early day 

And offer joy, and light, and 
peace 

When He has taken night away. 


It is not a little thing 

To think how tenderly He sends 
Dawn with stirring brilliancy 
To the hearts of all my friends. 


It is not a little thing 

To rise and meet the shining air, 

Answering His daily call 

To pause in wonder, love, and 
prayer. 


TRUE PATRIOT 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Who loves his country will not 


rest 

Content with vow and pledge 
alone, 

But flies her banner in_ his 
breast 


And counts her destiny hisown— 

Not only when the bugle plays 

Stands forth to give his life for 
her, 

But on the field of common days 

Is strong to live his life for 
her. 

He is not satisfied to claim 

As heritage her power and fame, 

But, striving, earns the right to 
wear 

The shining honor of her name. 


FIVE LITTLE 
CHICKENS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
(A choral-reading suggestion) 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 

A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 

A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 

“I wish I could find 

A green little leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
“I wish I could find 
A wee gravelstone!” 
“Now, see here,” said the 
mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“If you want any breakfast, 
You must come and scratch.” 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint verses: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., for “May” from Little-Folk Lyrics, and for “My Mother's 
Words,” which is a part of a longer poem “Songs of My Mother” from The Shoes 
That Danced; The Macmillan Co., for “The Musician” from Rhymes about the Coun- 
try; Executors of the late E. Nesbit, for “Baby Seed Song”; the author, for “True 
Patriot,” which was originally entitled “Who Loves His Country”; the author, for 
“Archery,” which first appeared in Wonders and Workers, published by Scott Fores- 
man & Co.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for “In the Apple Tree” from Here, There, and 
Everywhere, copyright 1927, 1928, by Dorothy Aldis. 
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ARCHERY 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


Carve a stave of lemonwood 
With a silver blade; 
Shave and plane and polish it, 
And when your bow is made, 
It will have the golden glow 
Of newly ripened corn. 
Cap its slender, balanced ends 
With bright tips of horn, 
Varnish it until it shines, 
And wrap its girth and see 
How beautiful a slender stave 
Of wood can come to be. 
Point the arrows, feather them, 
And wax the bow’s strong string; 
A bow and arrow in the hands 
Is such a graceful thing! 
Muscles rippling with the pull, 
The bow and arrow part, 
And the target has a feathered 
stick 
Quivering in its heart! 


IN THE APPLE TREE 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


Halfway up our apple tree 

There’s a place belongs to me, 

Where two branches makea chair. 

And I like it sitting there 

With apple blossoms all about 

And bees buzz-bumping in and 
out. 

People wonder where I go 

When I’m out, but they don’t 
know. 

Chey don’t know about my tree, 

For the place belongs to me. 

And if they ever climbed to it, 

{¢ would not fit! It would not 
fit! 


LINES FROM 
“THE RHODORA” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


[n May, when sea-winds pierced 
our solitudes, 


1 found the fresh Rhodora in the 
woods, 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee 
why 

This charm is wasted on the earth 
and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were 
made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 


being. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES | 


MARY 

JEAN { —Wear play clothes. 

JOHN 

jutm—Dressed in a French peas- 
ant costume. 

UNCLE sAM—Wears the tradition- 
al costume. 

NATIONAL GROUPS—Wear identi- 
fying costumes, 


SPANISH FRENCH 
ENGLISH (RISH 
DUTCH MEXICANS 
SCANDINAVIANS NEGROES 
GERMANS 


SETTING 


The festival may be held in a 
gymnasium, a large auditorium, or 
outdoors. Bleacher seats are ar- 
ranged to accommodate the num- 
ber of children in the national 
groups. A map of the United 
States is outlined in bunting along 
the edges of the bleachers. At 
stage left are five chairs for the 
speaking characters. 


A SUGGESTION 


In addition to the countries in- 
cluded here, Slavic, Mediterranean, 
and Oriental countries may be 
represented if desired, with their 
authentic songs or dances. 




















(Mary, Jean, and John are 
jumping rope in front of the 
bleachers. Julie enters and walks 
up to the children. They stop 
playing and criticize ber with 
looks and motions.) 

MARY—Look, John! Look at 
this strange-looking girl! (Laughs 
at her.) Isn’t her dress queer? 
(Goes up to Julie.) What is your 
name? Where did you get that 
funny dress? 

JULIE—My name is Julie, and 
my dress is one my mother used 
to wear when she lived in France. 

JEAN—So your mother came 
from France! Then you are not 
American. You are French. You 
are a foreigner! 

juLie (animatedly)—I'm not 
a foreigner! Iam an American! 

JOHN—No, you are not! If 
your mother came from France, 
then you are a foreigner. 

(Uncle Sam enters.) 

UNCLE saM—What goes on 
here? What’s the trouble? 

yurie—These children are try- 
ing to tell me I am not an Amer- 
ican! They say that because my 
mother used to live in France I 
am French and not American. 

UNCLE SsAM—Well, well, well! 
You children are just the ones 
I’m looking for. I am Uncle 
6am. I want you to come over 
here with me. (He leads them to 
chairs on the left-hand side of 
the stage. All sit down. Then 
Uncle Sam points to the bleachers 
enclosed in the outline of the 
United States.) See this great 
country of ours, Well, not so 
very many years ago all this land 
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THE AMERICAN FESTIVAL 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELSIE SMITH 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Durham, North Carolina 


belonged to the red men. (Poinis 
to Mary.) Your mother wasn’t 
here. (Points to John.) Your 
mother wasn’t here. (Points to 
Jean.) And your mother wasn’t 
here. All the people that were 
here were Indians. They danced, 
hunted, and played all over this 
great land. Now they live on res- 
ervations. 

(Indians enter and dance. 
When they finish, they sit on the 
bleachers within the outline of 
the United States. Some sit in 
the Southwest, some in Florida, 
and a few in North Carolina.) 

UNCLE sAM—From across the 
sea, came first the Spanish ex- 
plorers bringing a desire for gold 
and prosperity. Many of them 
are found now in Florida and in 
the Southwest—and good Ameri- 
cans they are, too. 

(Spaniards enter and dance. 
Sit in Florida and the Southwest.) 

UNCLE sAM—Then the Eng- 
lish came to this great land. First 
John Smith and the other James- 
town colonists, then the Pilgrims 
on the “Mayflower,” and then 
many, many other Englishmen. 
They brought their language, 
their customs, their styles, and 
even part of their government. 

(Pilgrims enter and sing a 
hymn. Sit in New England.) 

UNCLE sAM—The Dutch set- 
tled Manhattan Island. They 
called it New Amsterdam. 

(Dutch group enter and 
dance; then sit in New York.) 

UNCLE sAM—The big, hand- 
some, blonde Swedes came to the 
new land and settled first in Dela- 
ware. Years later when the 
country was opened beyond the 
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Mississippi, not only the Swedes 
but the Danes and Norwegians as 
well were attracted by the fertile 
soil in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

(Scandinavians enter, dance, 
and then sit in the Northwest.) 

JOHN—I imagine the country 
was getting about full of people 
by then. Did any more come? 

UNCLE sAM—Well, Son, this 
new territory was just beginning 
to grow. Why, half of us Amer- 
icans weren’t here then. 

MARY—Who came next? 

UNCLE sAM—lIt was a kind of 
scramble. People from all over 
the world began to migrate to 
America. For example, there 
were the Germans. Those who 
came in the earlier years settled 
in Perinsylvania. The later group 
went to the Midwest. 

(Germans enter, dance, and sit 
in Wisconsin.) 

JEAN—Uncle Sam, were there 
no French settlers here? We 
should like to know something 
about Julie’s countrymen. 

UNCLE sAaM—Yes. The first 
arrivals set up their trading posts 
around the Great Lakes and 
down along the Mississippi River. 
Today, many of their descendants 
are the outstanding American 
citizens in those sections. 

(Enter French children, who 
sing or dance, and then sit near 


the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sip pi River.) 
UNCLE sSAM—QOur southern 


neighbors heard of this paradise 
too. The Mexicans began to 
push toward the north. Many 
of them live in our Southwest. 

(Mexicans enter and dance; 
sit in Southwest.) 
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MARY (motions to Julie)—Si 
closer to me and let’s see whether 
Uncle Sam can get some of our 
Irish sisters and brothers to sing 
and dance for us. I see now 
that you are my little American 
sister. 

jyuLie—Thank you. 
close to Mary.) 

(Irish group enter, dance, and 
sing; then sit in New England.) 

jyeaN—Our Negroes should be 
coming in with their gaiety. 





(Move; 





wo 





UNCLE SAM—Here are some of 
them now from the deep South. 

(Negroes enter and do a folk 
dance; sit in southern states.) 

UNCLE SAM—While these are 
not all the races and nationalities 
that make up America, I think 
you can see how Americans came 
to be. You are an American. 
(Points to Mary.) You are an 
American. (Repeats to Jean and 
John.) And, Julie, you are an 
American. Now let’s sing our 
national anthem. 

(Uncle Sam beckons all the 
children within the outline of 
the United States to rise. Every- 
one sings the national anthem.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Burchenal, Elizabeth, ed.: Folk- 
Dances and Singing Games (G. 
Schirmer). 

LaSalle, D., comp.: Rhythms 
and Dances for Elementar) 
Schools, Grades 1-8 (Barnes). 

McConathy, Osbourne; and oth- 
ers: The Music Hour, Books 
IV and V (Silver Burdett). 
EprroriaL Nore: At the time this festi- 


val was presented, Miss Smith was 
teacher of fifth grade at George Watts 





-School in Durham. 

















Handwork 
MAY BASKETS 


























5 FOR ALL GRADES 
—vJit 
— MARY GARRETT 
r 

) sing 

now orem 
rican 
ve wo styles of May baskets— 

BY T both made from heavy 
, and construction paper—are shown 
nd.) here. The pattern at the top is 
Id. be half of a square-shaped basket. 
: First plan how large a one you 


wish to make, and then measure 
off the square for the base. 
Make the sides in proportion, 
and allow tabs for pasting them 
in place. Folding is done on the 
broken lines indicated in the 
drawing. Decorate the sides in 
whatever way is desired, using 
crayons, water colors, or cut 
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t paper. Add a handle. 
, The basket at the bottom of 
i the page is a cornucopia shape. 
i Measure three equal triangles of 
Ve i any desired size and include a 
tab for pasting. The design on 
this basket is one that may be cut out with sharp- 
fant | pointed scissors or a razor blade. Lining paper of 
ee - a contrasting color may be pasted on the inside. A 
—— ! design made with paints or crayons would be equally 
— | attractive. Fold on the broken lines indicated, paste, 
sath, l and add a handle. Fill the baskets with small flowers 
1 folk | and hang them on your friends’ doorknobs. 
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CHILDREN ENJOY DRAWING PEOPLE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ouNG children like drawing if they 
7 make progress; otherwise they lose 
interest. They are especially enthusiastic 
about people, and enjoy drawing them if 
they are taught. 

The pictures on this page were not 
made by talented children. Every child in 
a large group can do as well as this if he 
is taught drawing. If he is not taught, 
he will not be able to draw people—unless 
he is talented or very much interested. A 
visitor may walk into many classrooms 
today and find children scribbling because 
they have not been taught. 

These pictures were made by second- 
graders with one dark crayon. The chil- 
dren had their choice of brown or black. 
The lesson was a practice lesson in quick 
drawing. Someone may wonder why the 
children were limited to one crayon. The 
answer is this: ‘The time for art in school 
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is very short when one considers that it 
is used for finger painting, papier-maAché 
work, sawing and hammering, painting, 
modeling, and drawing with crayons. If 
we are to teach children to draw, some 
things must be done quickly.’ It takes less 
time to use one crayon and sketch a whole 
picture. Sometimes we use crayon on 
large wrapping paper, or sketch with 
white chalk on the blackboard. 

These illustrations show some things 
which have been taught. 

The very small figures in the farm pic- 
ture were easy to draw—round head, sim- 
ple body, and legs. 

In previous lessons the children had 
drawn many side-view faces—a circle for 
the head, a line for the mouth, and a dot 
for the eye. Toward the end of the first 
grade they had learned to add a nose for 
an adult. (See the picture of the mother 





talking to her little girl.) They learned 
to draw eyes about halfway down in a 
front-view face. 

The children learned to make people 
running in this way: Two or three chil- 
dren ran around the room while the others 
watched. They noticed that the line of 
the back slanted. Children naturally draw 
arms very short. By stretching their arms 
out in front of them to see how long their 
arms really are, they learned to make arms 
the proper length. They also stood by 
their desks and noticed that their hands 
reached below their belts. Then they 
drew the arms long. 

In the dining-room scene, the table was 
drawn first and then the chairs. It was 


quite simple to draw side-view children. 
The line for a nose, and the fact that she 
is taller, helped the mother to look like 
an adult. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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MOTHER'S DAY MAY 11,1947 



































DIS LAY this poster for Mother’s Day. Family life is a sub- 
ject which interests children of all ages. After a discussion, 
prin.ary children will enjoy making pictures of their own fam- 
ilies’ If desired, these pictures may be mounted to take home 
as \ other’s Day gifts. Older pupils may like to make a series 


of posters, showing such subjects as: Mother opening a gift 
package, one or two children helping Mother dry dishes, a fam- 
ily in church, or a child handing Mother a carnation. Such 
posters give practice in figure drawing and arrangement. Sug- 
gest that the children limit themselves to two or three colors. 
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Wait till you see the Completely Neu 
World Book 


Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 
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Produced ata cost of more than $1,500,000! 









NEW from cover to cover 4/ ‘Ces 
; / 


eu 
NEW page format and size it S ofeys 
everything!” 


EW easy-to-read type 





) EW printing plates throughout 


LEW articles by the thousand 


NEW pictures by the thousand - 


NEW and larger maps 





NEW beautiful, durable bindings 


Om & new 1947 World Book Encyclopedia is coming off the presses 
now! And when you see it, you’ll know it’s the set you'll prize most 
of all. For it contains all the up-to-the-minute information that eager 
students and teachers want. Every article is up-to-date, not just a few. 
What’s more, every article meets grade level requirements. The entire 
text has been scientifically simplified, in accordance with the latest 
educational research. More than 10,000 pages! More than 16,000 


illustrations, 1,500 in full color! 


The most enormous flood of orders in history is taxing our manufac- 
turing facilities beyond immediate capacity. To insure reasonably 
prompt delivery, order now. Write today for descriptive literature and 


money-saving offer. The Quarrie Corp., 35 E. Wacker, Chicago 1, IIl. 


Sample reprints on Ant, Animal,.Indians, and Inventions sent free. 


Ask for them. 
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KNITTING BAGS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


KATHLEEN TOMANEK 


Teacher, First Grade, Second Ward School, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 


KNITTING bag for Mother makes a useful and attractive gift on 
A Mother’s Day. Use a small cylindrical box for this purpose, and 
cover with tempera paint or colored construction paper. A pleasing ef- 
fect is obtained if the sides of the box and the top of the cover are made 
the same color, with the rim of the cover either a deeper shade of this 
color or a contrasting color. (See illustrations.) Apply painted desis:ns 
or colored cutout designs to the sides. 
To fasten the handle, which is a 14” piece of rug yarn, punch a hole 
1%” down from the top of the box on opposite sides; insert an end of 
the yarn in each hole, and tie a large knot, to make the handle secure, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CHILDREN’S 





nol. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 





During the year, Helen made great ennai in the proportions a her figures. May 


- Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


IMARY teachers often save sets of 
gol made at the beginning of a 
school year to compare with those made 
later. Such sets are of most value when 
the subjects are identical. On this page 
two examples of paired pictures are giv- 
en. They, and others, were obtained by a 
first-grade teacher. Following is her plan. 

One day in September she asked each 
child in her class to draw a picture of his 
family, showing the number of persons in 
it—including grandparents or other rela- 
tives who were members of the group. 
She said she would like to see whether 
there were any babies in the family. She 
wanted, also, to find out how many sisters 
and brothers each child had, and how big 
they were in relation to one another. A 
dog or other pet could be included. 

Paper 12” x 18” was distributed, and 
each child placed a sheet on his desk in a 
horizontal position. The children chose 
their own settings, but usually the family 
was placed outdoors and standing—the 
easiest arrangement for a beginner. 


Most first-grade children can show that 
Mother and Father are taller than the chil- 
dren, and some can show that Father is 
taller than Mother. They can also show 
which sisters or brothers are taller than 
they are. 

When the pictures were finished, the 
teacher wrote the pupil’s name and the 
date on each paper, for at this stage not 
many of the children could write their 
own names. 

In May the teacher made the same as- 
signment. She asked the same questions 
that she had asked in September, and gave 
the same directions that she had given 
then. Some children had moved away, 
and others had entered the class late. 
There were still many, however, who had 
been in the room throughout the term; so 
the teacher had a number of peired pic- 
tures for comparison. 

Striking differences were seen between 
the earlier and the later picture in each 
pair. First, the children showed decided 
improvement in muscular control, as indi- 


Janice enjoyed putting in background details. Notice her development in this direction. 





cated by firmer lines and by the way color 
was kept within the lines. The firm lines 
and bright colors, applied with pressure, 
showed increased self-confidence. 

Second, improvement in span of atten- 
tion was evidenced by more details in the 
pictures, such as decorations in print 
dresses and stripes in sweaters. Features 
were usually put in, and more objects ap- 
peared to explain the setting. 

Third, the children improved in obser- 
vation of details. They placed hair on the 
heads, and made the boys’ heads look dif- 
ferent from the girls’. ‘The hands showed 
complete fists, instead of merely single 
lines for fingers. 

During the year the teacher did not 
have the children draw single objects as 
practice in drawing. They had no lessons 
in “figure drawing,” “tree drawing,” or 
any other particular kind. But their ef- 
forts at self-expression necessitated their 
drawing many different things, and this 
in turn brought about an improvement 
in their power to express themselves. 
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LET’S MAKE A MOTHER’S DAY CARD 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN JILL FLETCHER and JACK DECKTER 


’ Step 1. Cut two 4” circles from double thicknesses of tissue 
paper or facial tissue. (White or any soft color, such as pink, blue, ? 
peach, green, or yellow, may be used.) Slash the edges of the cir- I 
cle as shown in Fig. 1. gra 
Step 2. Gather together the center of the flower (Fig. 2). If § hin 
you want the flower scented, a small piece of absorbent cotton which J one 


has been dipped in cologne may be placed in the center. cils 
Step 3. Ona piece of green construction paper, draw the stem 7 
and leaves in one piece and the calyx separately, and cut them out. J wit 
(See Fig. 3.) paii 
Step 4. For the card, cut a piece of construction paper 6%” x 4". § qua 


Step 5. Spread paste or rubber cement on the lower part of the J tolc 
paper flower up to the paste mark shown in Fig. 2. Paste the flow- § Jess 
er on the card. Now paste the green paper calyx over the lower part J yas: 
of the flower and paste stem and leaves in place on the card, allowing J pai 
the tip of each leaf to stand away from the card. the 

Step 6. With paint or colored ink, draw a decorative edge around § pai 
the card, and the veins on each leaf. Allow it to dry. 

Step 7. Neatly letter or write the words “TO MOTHER.” wal 

Step 8. Sign your name. Fluff up the flower. ] 
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FREE BRUSHWORK AND DESIGN 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 







Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


N DOING the still-life paintings that are 
I shown in the first row, each child in 
grade three used white paper and limited 
himself to two or three colors. At least 
one dark color was employed. (No pen- 
cils were used.) 

The teacher knew, from her experience 
with children, that their tendency is to 
paint very large vases and leave only a 
quarter of the paper for flowers, so she 
told the children to have the vase take up 
less than half of the paper in height. The 
vase Was painted first. Some children 
painted spots for flowers and then joined 
the spots-with stems and leaves. Others 
painted stems and leaves first. 

This type of lesson is helpful in these 
ways: 

1. Some children who are very poor in 
drawing do better at this kind of work. 


2. Children use their brushes freely be- 
cause the drawing does not have to be 
correct. 

3. Such designs can be made quickly 
and freely on program covers, book covers, 
festival posters, curtains on a stage, place 
mats for a table, and so forth. 

4. Restricting the number of colors 
shows off the design better. 

Another still-life lesson, which is pop- 
ular in fourth grade and in any grade 
above that, is the one illustrated by the 
paintings in the bottom row. 

Before painting these pictures the chil- 
dren and teacher discussed what rich black 
can do for a design. The teacher said, 
“Let’s just for today make a restriction 
that each of you use some black, either in 
your vases or in the background.” (In 
grade four, definite restrictions help bring 


success. Children still have opportunities 
for originality. ) 

Jerry used black in the background. 
He had fun making green dots on the 
black. He used yellow paper. You can 
see it behind the flower pattern at the bot- 
tom of the painting, in the dots on the 
pitcher, and peeking out among the stems, 

Whenever an opportunity presents it- 
self, Kenneth paints pineapples—and here, 
beside his tall black vase, is a pineapple. 

Sarah used three separate areas of black. 
She chose yellow paper, which shows un- 
der the objects in the foreground, as lights 
in the black building, as huge stars, and as 
a foundation for the polka-dot curtains. 

The teacher told the children that these 
pictures were called s/ill life, and that 
they were working like modern artists in 
arranging dark and light patterns, 
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A PAIR OF FELT SCUFEFS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GERTRUDE FIDELMAN 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Public School 9, Queens, New York, N.Y. 


A pair of felt scuffs would be a useful and pleasing Mother’s Day 


gift. Even primary children can make such scuffs, with a little 











supervision. Old felt hats supply material. Steam the felt and press d 

it flat. If it is soiled, clean with a commercial felt cleaner. c 
The soles are made from inner soles, purchased at the five-and-ten- a 

cent store. They are used with the leather side out. Two pieces of a 

felt are cut the same size as the leather soles, and two toe pieces are 

cut out. (If toeless scuffs are desired, cut along the dotted line , 

indicated in the drawing.) 

The leather sole, the felt sole, and the toe are then assembled and t] 
sewed together with yarn in a harmonizing color, using a simple over- b 
and-over stitch. A decorative motif may be embroidered on the toes, 01 
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A DRUM MADE OF SCRAP MATERIAL 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HARRY J. MILLER 
Instructor in Industrial Arts, Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


a DRUM appeals to all young children. The one shown here is 
ae A very easily made and is as nice a little drum as can be pur- 

chased in any store. It can be made for a small sister or brother 
ten- at home, or the children can make it to have for their own enjoy- 
s of ment. These discarded materials are required: an empty tin can 
Pas and an old automobile inner tube. 
line First, cut out the ends of the can with the type of can-opener | 
and that leaves a rolled edge. Then paint the can any desired hue; 
ver- bright colors are appropriate for a drum. Apply a colorful decal 
toes, or an original design. 

From the inner tube, cut with scissors two circular sections 





slightly larger than the end of the can. Using an inexpensive 
shoemaker’s tool, insert little grommets or eyelets at regular inter- 
vals around the outside of both pieces. (These items are obtain- 
able at any shoemaker-supply house.) 

Stretch the pieces of rubber.over the ends of.the can. Then 
lace the two pieces tightly together by passing braid or string 
alternately from eyelet to eyelet. Use two lengths of braid or 
string of different colors. Tie a big loop of it to an eyelet at the 
top of the drum so that the drum can be hung around the neck. 





A HANDY CLOTHESPIN BAG 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ROSE ASHFIELD 


















| pene will be pleased to receive a gay clothes- 
pin bag like the one shown here. It hangs on 
the clothesline by a hook and it slides along easily as 
clothes are put on the line. 

From a hardware store, purchase an ordinary 
clothesline hook which has a square base with a hole 
in each corner. You will also need a 27” square of 
firm material. (Either heavy cretonne or pillow 
ticking is suitable.) Hem the cloth square, or bind 
the edges with bias tape. It may or may not be 
lined, depending on the material used. Loop the 
four corners of the cloth through the holes in the 
hook’s square base and sew them down with strong 
thread. Now your bag is ready for its load. 
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“NOW CANADA 


ELVA E. JACKSON 


Teacher of English, French, and Latin, 
Central High School, North Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Prize Winner, 1946 Travel Contest of THE INsTRUCTOR 


HE glorious opportunity to see Canada 
from coast to coast came to Muriel and 
me last summer. We traveled from North 
Sydney, Cape Breton Island, within sight and 
sound of the Atlantic, to Victoria, Van- 
couver Island, where the breakers roll in from 
the broad Pacific. I should like to share with 
you some of the vivid impressions we received 
during our 4,000-mile transcontinental rail- 
way trip—from the car windows and from 
the cities and vacation resorts we visited. 

First there was the pastoral loveliness of 
the Nova Scotia countryside—with cosy farm 
homes sitting snugly on the rolling hillsides; 
then, in succession, came the Tantramar 
Marshes on the New Brunswick border, the 
chocolate-pudding banks of the Peticodiac 
River awaiting the Bay of Fundy tide, the 
Miramichi and its salmon weirs, Chaleur Bay 
(associated with Jacques Cartier’s landing), 
and elm-dotted Matapédia Valley. 

In the Quebec countryside, fields were so 
narrow that the separating fences, viewed 
side-on, appeared like great expanses of 
stumps. Farmhouses lined each village street, 
with a great church in the midst. At Mont- 
real the broad St. Lawrence still has a thou- 
sand miles to run to the sea. The city itself, 
Canada’s largest, throbs with the pulse of 
French and English national strains as the 
citizens dwell and work together, neither 
group sacrificing its language or culture. 

Crossing the line into the Province of 
Ontario, we spent three days in Ottawa, the 
nation’s capital. On a warm summer evening 
we sat under the central tower of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings and listened to the midweek 
concert on the carillon, and one afternoon we 
climbed that tower and saw the great and lit- 
tle bells and the mechanism of the clock in 
the tower’s face. We watched the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons from the Vis- 
itors’ Gallery, were guided through the Royal 
Mint, visited the National Gallery and Mu- 
seum, and drove for miles on parkways bor- 
dering the Rideau Canal and Ottawa River. 


The great north country of Ontario, 
through which we traveled next, is rough and 
thickly forested in spots, but beautiful with 
the contrast of larch, poplar, and birchagainst 
an endless variety of lakes. From the shores 
of these lakes rise great volcanic rock cliffs. 

Winnipeg, Canada’s grain center and the 
capital city of Manitoba, stands at the junc- 
tion of the Red and Assiniboine rivers. It is 
steeped in the history of the fur trade and of 
western exploration. During a 70-mile drive 
one day we stood within the walls of the orig- 
inal Lower Fort Garry, where peace was signed 
with the Indians in the West. Along the Red 
River we visited a very old church, built of 
hand-hewn timbers fastened together with 
wooden pegs. From Kildonan Park in the 
Northeast to Assiniboine Park in the South- 
west, we enjoyed the city with its straight, 
broad, level streets, beautiful Parliament 
Buildings, and fine stores. 

The prairie provinces, level as the Atlantic, 
passed in review, with tiny towns, occasional 
cities, grain elevators at every railway station; 
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SHINES FORTH” 


{FROM THE ATLANTIC « + + 


an endless expanse of green grain growing 
olden; here and there, stretches of freshly 
plowed land as black as our Cape Breton coal 
dust. (On our return trip in late August it 
was fascinating to see combines cutting and 
threshing, sending out a smoky dust of chaff 
and straw; regiments of stooked sheaves wait- 
ing their turn; great golden straw piles; and 
the feverish activity of the harvest season. 

A week end was spent in Edmonton, cap- 
ital of Alberta—the city at the crossroads of 
the continent, possessing one of the world’s 
largest airports and serving as the base for the 
Alaska Highway. We drove far enough to 
say we had been on this highway, and we also 
saw the Capitol, the University campus, the 
great stockyards, and the fine parkways along 
the North Saskatchewan River. 

The Rockies were the high light of our 
whole trip. We spent six glorious days in 
their midst at Jasper National Park, with a 
memorable side trip to Banff Park. At Jasper 
there were the beautiful peaks of Pyramid 
and Edith Cavell, Lakes Beauvert, Annette, 
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“Lake Louise . . 








“W innipeg, capital city 
straight, broad, level streets” 


TO THE PACIFIC} 


Edith, and Pyramid. On one hike we met 
eight large black bears; keeping our ground, 
we photographed them at ten feet! We had 
an evening excursion to Maligne Canyon, but 
most outstanding of all was our 160-mile 
drive to Lake Louise via the new Jasper-Banff 
Highway. 

This road lies along the Athabasca, Sun- 
wapta, Mistaya, North Saskatchewan, and 
Bow rivers, past Waterfowl and Bow lakes, at 
altitudes ranging from 3,500 to almost 7,000 
feet. Mountains thousands of feet higher 
towered above us, frosted with everlasting 
snows and entirely visible that day beneath a 
cloudless sky. At Columbia Icefield the air, 
even on a sunny August day, is chilled by 
the glacier, 2,000 feet thick, and we shivered 
beneath our coats and sweaters. Walking to 
the very edge of the shining white mass, we 
thrilled to the noise made by melting ice and 
trembled as a huge piece broke off and fell 
hundreds of feet with a roar. 

Lake Louise, which held us spellbound from 
sunset till dark, seemed like a flawless gem in 
a perfect setting. Viewed from a beautiful 
park dotted with yellow and white California 
poppies, the lake changed from emerald green 
to peacock blue to deep blue and purple as the 
sun set and the moon appeared. Reflected in 
the still waters were the purple, gray, and 
orange rocks of the nearer mountains, and the 
pure white snow of Victoria Glacier. 

Early the next morning, as we started back 
to Jasper, the hoarfrost—not dew at this al- 
titude—was melting and we had our last 
glimpse of Lake Louise. It was then a milky 
emerald green, the color characteristic of 
glacier-fed lakes and rivers. Again we gazed 
breathless at the mountains. Wild life we saw 
in profusion—a moose suckling her calf in the 
middle of a small lake, a bear drinking at a 
river, timid elk darting away, and deer in 
abundance. (Continued on page 87) 


Photos on pages 52-53 are from Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau; Canadian National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way; Trans-Canada Airlines; Canadian National Film Board; 
Victoria and Island Publicity Bureau. 
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“Mount Rainier .. . how fortunate we were” 


re al 
“Zion Canyon ... shut away ... yet there 
was no sense of loneliness” 
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Delightful Places in the U.S.A. 


NE of the high lights in my rediscovery 
O* Pennsylvania—my home state—was 
the trip to “Wheatland” (near Lancaster) — 
the home of James Buchanan, fifteenth presi- 
dent and the only Pennsylvanian to become 
president of the United States. . . . For many 
years this historical shrine was not open to 
the public. Now the restoration has been 
completed and the registration book for 1946 
carries names of visitors from every state. 

Up the lovely tree-lined driveway and 
through the portals of this mansion passed 
many of the nation’s leaders when the star 
of James Buchanan was at its height. As 
I browsed through the spacious rooms of 
the substantial residence and wandered over 
the plush of its verdant lawns and under the 
cool of its great trees, I recaptured the 
mood of gentle living of another day. 

—Elizabeth Smithgall, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE APPROACHED Yellowstone National 
Park from Idaho. On our way to the geyser 
field, we passed through West Yellowstone, a 
delightful town where most of the buildings 
are of native logs. 

In the section close to Old Faithful Geyser 
we saw dozens of spouts of steam. We ran 
excitedly from one interesting thing to an- 
other, while the earth grumbled and rum- 
bled threateningly. Old Faithful erupts very 
regularly—at 65-minute intervals. We wait- 
ed half an hour to see the boiling spray shoot 
115 feet into the air. (The average height 
of eruption is 120-170 feet.) At night this 
geyser is spotlighted, and rainbow colors 
dance across the curtain of steaming water. 
Near by is Old Faithful Inn, built of logs. 

Along the scenic Cody Road, eastward 
from Yellowstone Park, nature has sculptured 
the rocks into many curious formations. But 
our greatest thrill was the sight of Buffalo 
Bill Dam. The high, winding road burrows 
through the rock of the mountainside in 
short tunnels, passing just above the dam, 
where the Shoshone River gorge is so deep 
that it makes one’s head swim. 

—D. Marjorie Westfall, Hanford, Calif. 


oa Mess... eee SS attic OS z = 
“The mighty Colorado River . . . harnessed by 
Boulder Dam—the world’s highest” 


AS WE flew eastward across Minnesota, we 
began to see farms that looked like toy 
farms. Fields of green velvet and brown 
corduroy were marked off in squares by the 
roads, and trees were like clusters of French 
knots. The whole landscape constantly be- 
came greener and wetter. Suddenly we were 
landing at Minneapolis. .. . 

Soon we were off again, over more beauti- 
ful wet green country. Lake Superior ap- 
peared on the right, then the cities of Duluth 
and Superior, with their docks and Duluth’s 
famous aerial lift bridge, and once more we 
circled for a landing. The airport is a few 
miles inland. 

Duluth is strung along Lake Superior, with 
cross streets rising steeply for four or five 
blocks. Lovely ravines cut across the city, 
with every vacant place a patch of woodland. 
The long northern summer evenings, made 
even longer by daylight-saving time, tempted 
me to stay on for lake-shore picnics and sim- 
ilar delights. 

—Alice 8. Graybeal, Tucson, Ariz. 
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“Along the scenic Cody Road, eastward from 
Yellowstone Park’ 
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DROPPING down into Zion Canyon during 
our tour of the Utah National Parks, we felt 
shut away from all we had ever known, yet 
there was no sense of loneliness. The sun’s 
glare combined with an unnatural stillness 
to make this seem like another world. Every- 
one was too awed to speak of ordinary things 
or in usual tones. 

The Three Patriarchs, the Great White 
Throne, Angels Landing, West Temple, and 
Temple of Sinawava appealed to us as ap- 
propriate names for gigantic rock forma- 
tions. West Temple is 3,805 feet high 
—over three times as tall as the Empire 
State Building in New York. The lapping 
river, dazzling pools, bird songs, hanging 
gardens, and shady paths all helped to make 
this a paradise. 

As we left the park and wound upward 
from the canyon, we viewed its beauty from 
several windows in tunnels. Bridges—mas- 
terpieces of engineering—have been con- 
structed from multicolored hand-cut stones 
of the region... . 





Travel Contest See Page 70 
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Grand Canyon, over the line in Arizona, 
makes one breathless and speechless. Words 
are entirely inadequate to express one’s 
amazement at its beauty, vastness, and ever 
changing forms and colors. We saw it from 
the North Rim. 

—Ada May Brown, Sandy, Utah. 


THIRTY-TWO of us students—members of 
Illinois State Normal University’s Geography 
Field Course—and two professors left Bloom- 
ington one day last June in a chartered bus 
for an 8,000-mile tour of western North 
America. We stopped briefly in Springfield 
at the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, then were 
en route to industrial St. Louis. 

The two following days the Trippers trav- 
eled' through the lovely Missouri Ozarks, 
crossed a corner of Kansas, and came to 
Claremore, Oklahoma, where the Will Rogers 
Memorial is located. . . . 

In Carlsbad, New Mexico, we visited the 
world’s largest caverns. A special guide con- 
ducted the Geography Trippers down and 
into the cool underground wonderland. See- 
ing is believing, for there is no adequate 
description of those cavern formations. Aft- 
er lunch in a restaurant more than seven 
hundred feet below the earth’s surface, we 
found that we might ascend either by ele- 
vator or on foot. Most of us took the easier 
way! ... 

As we reached the border between Arizona 
and Nevada, and gazed upon the mighty 
Colorado River, harnessed in the Black Moun- 
tains by Boulder Dam—the world’s highest 
—we again realized what wonders had been 
wrought by science and engineering! .. . 

Tall trees, high waterfalls, El Capitan 
and Half Dome—all these mean Yosemite! 
While camped in the park, we walked among 
the giant sequoias, were (Continued on page 70) 


Photos on pages 54-55 are from Californians, Inc.; Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Barkley Schroeder) and Minnesota Arrowhead 
A4ssociation; New Mexico State Tourist Bureau; Northern Pacific 
Railway (Rolphe Dauphin); Union Pacific Railroad; United Air 
Lines; Burlington Lines (Bell Photo); Robert E. Fickes; Great 
Northern Railway; Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
(Hammond and Irwin); Virginia Conservation Commission; State 
of Colorado Advertising and Publicity Committee; Wiswall Brothers; 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
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" Laguna... one of many delightful. beaches 
along the Southern California coast 
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“Traveled through the lovely Missouri Ozarks” 










“Bryce Canyon . . . rock walls higher than 
tall city buildings” 
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How 
? 


44007 eww 
can you have good posture 


better. 


\y7 6YvVY pYeteee 
work and play 


face 


OOT ilpsit. 


4. When reading, always 


3. Never reac in p 
the light. 


3. Eat candy before meals. 
4. Brush your hair daily. 


, candy meal. 


whole-wheat bread 








Teachers’ Help -One- Another Club 





=_—— 


USE BASKETS 


GERTRUDE S. BROWN 


OR some time, a number of 
my sixth-graders had been 

handing in papers with careless 
handwriting. We talked about 
good penmanship, margins, and 
spacing; and practiced diligent- 
ly. But the moment I stopped 
watching, the children fell back 
again into their old habits. 

Finally I decided to be graphic. 
From a florist I bought an at- 
tractive gilt flower basket, and 
at a hardware store I got an or- 
dinary straw basket and a plain 
brown metal wastebasket. The 
flower basket was placed on a 
table to receive the very best pa- 
pers. The shelf under the table 
held the straw basket to which 
the “fair” papers were consigned. 
The metal wastebasket on the 
floor waited for careless papers. 

These baskets worked like mag- 
ic to raise penmanship standards 
and improve the general appear- 
ance of the papers. Within two 
weeks, the wastebasket each day 
was almost empty and the flow- 
er basket was receiving more and 
more papers. 


A UTILITY BOX 


CELLA WARD PAYNE 


F CLass materials are kept. in 
I a place easily accessible to 
the children, both time and mate- 
rials will be conserved and class 
interruptions will be eliminated. 
The pupils will also learn to care 
for public and private property. 

A local merchant saves thread 
boxes for me. In the smaller ones 
crayons are placed, each box be- 
ing labeled with the name of the 
child to whom it belongs. Two 
larger thread boxes are used for 
pencils and scissors. 

A square wooden box holds all 
this material, as well as a box of 
paste jars and some modeling 
clay. The wooden box is placed 
on a table each morning before 
school and the children have ac- 
cess to it during the day. Before 
school closes, each child counts his 
crayons and puts his box back in 
the wooden box. Monitors col- 
lect and count the pencils and 
scissors, The paste and the clay 
are put away by individuals who 
used them. The wooden box is 
put away in a cabinet each night. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 of the April issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








WRITING POSITION 


FRANCES CAPSTICK 


O CREATE interest in a prop- 
x er position for manuscript 
writing in the lower grades, I 
use this rhyme adapted from an 
old favorite. 
One, two—sit up, please do. 
Three, four—feet flat on floor. 
Five, six—pick up sticks (pencils). 
Seven, eight—lay paper straight. 
Nine, ten—write neatly then. 


This has brought good results. 


MAKE MORE ROOM 


NELLIE ANN GREENWELL 


E WERE handicapped by 
lack of enough wall space 
in our schoolroom. I turned our 
upright piano to form a right an- 
gle with the wall and fastened a 
much-needed bulletin board over 
the entire back of the instrument. 
The corner thus partitioned off 
served as a library corner. In all, 
only a foot and a half of precious 
wall space had to be sacrificed. 


ARITHMETICAL CARS 
IRMA ROSE MUSCLOW 


Student Teacher, Sixth Grade, Practice School, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


CHART which I devised for 


\ my sixth-graders, to stimu- 


late their interest in arithmetical. 


skill and accuracy, brought ex- 
cellent results. 

On a large sheet of poster pa- 
per, I pasted automobile bodies 
cut out of construction paper. 
Opposite them I printed the chil- 
dren’s names. As each child got 





eee eee 


a perfect score in arithmetic, he 
added a fender, a bumper, a head- 
light, and so on, cut from con- 
struction. paper, until his car was 
completed. He could add acces- 
sories such as a spotlight and an 
aerial. In an effort to have the 
finest possible car, each child lis- 
tened intently to explanations 


and did his best. 
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BLACKBOARD ERASER 


MARY NORDBY 


LEAN blanket rags about two 
feet square, folded to a con- 
venient size and tacked, are ex- 
cellent to use for erasing chalk 
marks from blackboards. These 
can be washed out easily when 
they become dusty, and used over 
and over again. 


FRIDAY CONTESTS 


BESSIE CRAWFORD 


HAVE found an interesting way 

to conduct a weekly review, 
using all the grades in my rural 
school. 

On my desk I keep a closed box 
for each grade. During the week 
I write on slips of paper questions 
or problems on topics that each 
grade has studied. I usually in- 
clude some spelling words, some 
arithmetic, some questions on so- 
cial studies, and something per- 
taining to language. 

On Friday the children line up, 
according to their grade, and 
each child takes a turn at draw- 
ing a slip from the box for his 
grade. If he answers correctly, 
he earns one point. If he can 
answer a question missed by a 
classmate, he also scores a point. 

I find many children review- 
ing enthusiastically for our Fri- 
day Afternoon Contest. 


A MAP GAME 


GERTRUDE RADER 


y cxass of fifth-grade pu- 
M pils like this action game. 
After making four large outline 
maps of the United States, I 
marked and cut out the individ- 
ual states on two of them. To 
play the game, the pupils select 
two teams for a relay race. The 
teams line up. Each leader picks 
up a state cutout and a pin, hur- 
ries to pin the state in its proper 
place on the outline map for his 
team, and then rushes back to 
the end of the line. Each pupil 
in turn pins a state in position. 
The team which completes its 
map correctly first is winner. 

A variation of this idea is to 
make production maps by pin- 
ning pictures of hogs, corn, coal, 
cattle, and so on, in the proper 
areas on an outline map. 
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MULTIPLICATION 
REGINA VOLK 


HEN teaching long multi- 
plication, I write a prob- 
lem on the blackboard and cover 
with an eraser the digit in the 
ten’s place of the multiplier. This 
prevents the children’s becoming 
confused as they multiply by the 
number in the unit’s place of the 
multiplier. 

After obtaining the first par- 
tial product, I cover the number 
in the unit’s place of the multi- 
plier, and proceed to multiply by 
the number in the ten’s place, ex- 
plaining, of course, that this par- 
tial product is written one place 
to the left. The children can 
use little covers of their own 
when working at their seats. This 
device eliminates at least half of 
the difficulty in teaching long 
multiplication. 


A WORD GAME 
LULA WALKER 


ISHING” is a form of word- 
F recognition drill that pleases 
primary children. Draw on the 
blackboard a pond and fill it with 
fish, each bearing the name of a 
word which you wish the chil- 
dren to know. Using a pointer 
as a fishing rod, children enjoy 
“catching a string of fish.” 


PARENTS’ NIGHT 
ISABEL R. CROTTY 


VERY spring we have “Open 

House” for the parents and 
friends of the school. In the fall 
I begin to prepare for this event 
by keeping in my cabinet, in in- 
dividual folders, sets of the var- 
ious types of children’s work. 
Each succeeding month until 
May, I add papers without telling 
the pupils which papers are to be 
filed. The children are encour- 
aged to keep doing their best 
work and to strive to improve 
it daily. Throughout the year 
these papers are helpful in an- 
swering a parent’s inquiry about 
how his child is progressing in 
school. 

The folders are placed on the 
pupils’ desks at “Open House” so 
that parents who call can look 
over the papers until I am free to 
confer with them. 

It is gratifying to both parents 
and children to compare the work 
done at different periods of the 
year. The children understand 
better the long-term values in- 
volved in doing each day’s work 
to the best of one’s ability. 
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THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the 
first eight grades. You may reply to the notices given 

pt own. In such a notice, try to 
mention some point of interest in your locality. Plan to 
have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 


here or 


in one of 


Alabama—My rural-school pupils of 
grades one, two, and eight would like to 
correspond with girls and boys in other 
parts of the United States. We should 
also like to exchange pictures and post 
cards. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Mary B. Mitchell, 601 Laurance 
St., Selma, Alabama. 


Alberta-—My twenty-five pupils of 
the fifth and sixth grades wish to cor- 
respond with children in the United 
States, its possessions, and the Pan- 
American countries. We should like to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, pictures, 
post cards, and product maps. We live 
not far from the capital city, Edmonton. 
Address all mail to: Miss Bessie Cook, 
Oxford School, Bentley, Alberta, Canada. 


British Columbia—The fourth- and 
sixth-grade pupils of my school, semi- 
rural in type, would like to exchange 
letters with children in the United 
States. We are twelve miles from Vic- 
toria, the capital of British Columbia, 
and in the center of a bulb-farming 
and small-fruits area. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mr. L. C. Phillips, 
Saanichton School, Saanichton, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Canada. 


Colorado.—The pupils of my fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would 
like to exchange letters and pictures 
with pupils of the same grades in other 
schools in the United States and other 
countries. We live in a farming district 
in the Rocky Mountains. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Jessie Beavers, Fairview School, 
Silt, Colorado, 


Delaware—Mrs. Mary E. Dunning 
and her pupils of grades five to eight, 
and Mrs. Dorothy W. Carney and her 
pupils of grades one to four, of Ches- 
wold Elementary School, wish to ex- 
change letters, products, and souvenirs 
with other teachers and children in the 
United States, Hawaii, and Canada. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Mary E. Dunning or 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Carney, Box 46, Ches- 
wold, Delaware. 


Florida-—The pupils of my fifth and 
sixth grades would like to exchange post 
cards with pupils from every state in 
the Union and foreign countries. We 
are in the center of the citrus industry, 
phosphate mining, and the lakes section 
of the state. In our county are 80 per 
cent of the purebred cattle of Florida, 
the famous Bok Singing Tower, and the 
beautiful Cypress Gardens. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mr. Lonnie L. Polk, 
Principal, Homeland School, Homeland, 
Florida. 


Illinois—My pupils (all grades ex- 
cept fifth and seventh) would like to 
exchange letters, t cards, products, 
and souvenirs with girls\and boys in 
other parts of the United States and 
Canada. We live in a mixed-farming 
and livestock region in the central part 
of our state. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Rachel E. Harms, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Illinois —The third-grade pupils in my 
room would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with girls and boys in the 
third grade anywhere. Our home is in 
the corn belt, near Champaign, home of 
the University of Illinois. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Louis Henninger, 
Mahomet, Illinois, 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


those received during the six weeks following publication 
of your notice. All 

with the exchange of correspondence, give complete ad. 
dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. Ad. 
dress: Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Illinois—My fifth- and sixth-graders 
and I would like to exchange letters with 
pupils and teachers of the same grades 
in distant states, and in Mexico, Canada, 
and the United States possessions. We 
also wish to exchange post cards, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs. Our 
community is in a level farming region 
where corn, oats, soybeans, wheat, and 
alfalfa are raised. Address: Miss Irene 
Holmes, Oneida, Llinois, 


lowa.—The pupils of Brighton No. 9 
School (grades two to eight), in south- 
west Iowa, would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, and souvenirs with any 
school in the United States or its terri- 
tories. Address: Miss Phyllis Mueller, 
Route 2, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Iowa.—My pupils and I would like to 
exchange cards, letters, and products 
with other pupils and teachers in the 
United States and foreign countries. We 
live in the corn belt. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Doris Larsen, Route 3, Estherville, 


lowa. 


lowa.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
four, five, seven, and eight, wish to ex- 
change letters, picture post cards, and in- 
formation with pupils of these grades, 
especially in Texas, Florida, or the Car- 
olinas. Address: Mrs. Nadine Smith, 
Jack Creek No. $, Graettinger, Iowa. 


Kansas—Our fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, 
products, post cards, pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. We are 
located in a farming region. Address: 
Miss Gladys Base, Overbrook, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of 
grades one through cight would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
stamps, souvenirs, and products with pu- 
pils and teachers in the United: States, 
its possessions, and other countries. We 
live in a coal-mining and farming region. 
Address: Mrs. Georgia S. Hall, School 
District No. 66, Galveston, Floyd 
County, Kentucky. 


Maine—The pupils of the seventh 
grade wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, and products with schools which 
are located near oil fields. We live in 
the heart of the potato-growing area. 
Address: Miss Isabelle Bourhard, St. 
Louis School, Fort Kent, Maine. 


Maryland.—My pupils of grades two 
to seven wish to exchange correspond- 
ence, post cards, match covers, and en- 
velopes with other pupils. We are in 
Queen Annes County, on the eastern 
shore of Chesapeake Bay, where the 
oyster industry has its center. Address: 
Mr. Norman Stanley, Grasonville, Mary- 
land. 


Michigan.—Our school is near Hol- 
land, Michigan, a community which is 
typically Dutch. Practically all the 
people are of Dutch descent. The sur- 
rounding country is kept as nearly as 
possible like the European Netherlands. 
Each year a pageant is held at the time 
of the Tulip Festival. Many acres of 
beautiful tulips are grown here. We 
should like to exchange letters, pictures, 
or post cards with other schools. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Jessie L. Lint, R.D. 
2, Holland, Michigan. 








notices must be concerned a 


Minnesota=My pupils in all cight 
grades and I wish to exchange letters 
and pictures with pupils and teachers of 
other schools. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Harriett Kleve, Avoca, Min- 
nesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and | 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and cards with other pupils and teachers 
in the same grades in the United States, 
its possessions, or any foreign country. 
We live in central Minnesota, sixty 
miles from the capital, and on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Address: Mrs. George 
Pasch, Route 1, Box 11, Bowlus, Min- 


nesota. 


Minnesoia.—My pupils in grades four 
to seven wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, souvenirs, and products with other 
pupils in the United States, its posses- 
sions, Canada, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. We live in the “Land of 10,000 
Lakes,” famous for outdoor recreation 
and Indian lore. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Ann M. Kukas, Frazee, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils in my fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades would 
like to write to pupils in other states 
and Canada. Ours is a rural school in 
the heart of “The 10,000 Lakes.” We 
have much wild game here. We often 
see deer on our way to school. Address: 
Mrs. Harry Riedel, Willow Creek 
School, Route 3, Parkers Prairie, Min- 


nesota, 


Minnesotax—My_rural-school _ pupils, 
in grades one through eight, and I would 
like to exchange cards, letters, pictures, 
and ideas with pupils and teachers in 
any state of the United States and in 
foreign lands. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Erna Baumann, Walnut Grove, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota—My rural-school pupils in 
grades one through seven and I would 
like to exchange all types of correspond- 
ence with pupils and teachers anywhere 
in the United States and foreign lands. 
We live in a mixed-farming region in 
southern Minnesota. Address all mail 
to: Miss DeElda Sickler, Box 85, Wel- 
come, Minnesota. 


Missouri—My pupils in the first grade 
would like to exchange letters with other 
first-grade children in any school. We 
live in southeast Missouri, in a farming 


section. Address mail to: Miss Nell 
Holcombe, -R.R. 1, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—My rural-school pupils and 
I would like to exchange cards and let- 
ters with children and teachers in other 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
We live in the Ozark region. Address: 
Mrs. Edith R. Crum, Vienna, Missouri. 


Nebraska—My three rural-school pu- 
pils in the sixth and eighth grades <nd I 
would like to exchange letters, cards, 
pictures with other pupils and teachers 
of the same grades from all states 
also foreign countries, We live in 
sandhill region where many beef cattle 
are raised and sold, Address mail 10 
Miss Lenora Lewis, Pine Valley School, 
Amelia, Nebraska. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A FILING BOX 


FLORENCE ANGELINE PETERS 


OULD you like a filing box 

\4 that keeps your materials 
at your fingertips? You can eas- 
ily make one out of an orange 
crate which has been sawed in 
half. Paint it the desired color 
and place it on a chair beside 
your desk. 

You will find this box just 
large enough to hold 9” x 12” 
manila folders. I label mine to 
include office bulletins, posters, 
pictures, drawings, Red Cross 
News, book reports, and the var- 
ious school subjects, using a folder 
for each subject. Into these lat- 
ter folders are put master copies 
of tests, study sheets, and other 
material on the subject that I 
wish to keep. It is surprising 
how much material this box will 
hold, and all within reach at a 
moment’s notice. 


DO MORE READING 


MARY T. BACHTELL 


Y pupis in the sixth grade 

keep a card catalogue of 
the library books they read. Aft- 
er finishing a book, a pupil takes 
a card 3” x 5”, and writes on it 
the title and author, and the rea- 
son he liked the book. He files 
his cards, with those of other 
pupils, in a box, alphabetically 
by authors. Pupils refer to the 
catalogue to learn about books 
that others have read, thus con- 
stantly widening the scope of 
their own reading interests. 


INSTRUCTOR TESTS 
IRENE SCOTT 


HAVE found the Ready-to-Use 

Tests in this magazine help- 
ful long after publication. Cut- 
ting the tests from old issues, I 
pasted each one on a sheet of 
colored construction paper, for 
the sake of uniformity and ease 
in handling. 

One day I distributed the tests, 
one to a pupil. I encouraged the 
children to use encyclopedias, 
textbooks, library books, maga- 
zines, and the dictionary to find 
the answers, which they jotted 
down in a notebook. When all 
the tests were completed, I read 
the correct answers, while each 
child checked his own work and 
discussed the subjects. 

The fact that children all over 
the country used these same tests 
was a challenge to the class, and 
they are always asking for “more 
of those INsTRUCTOR tests.” 
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Nebraska-—My pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades wish to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in any 
state or possession of the United States 
or in any foreign country. Address all 
mail to: Miss Fern Stolcpart, Box 196, 
Bassett, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my seventh 
grade would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with seventh- 
graders from all states and foreign coun- 
tries. Our school is the oldest school 
in Nebraska, established in 1849. It is 
five miles from Omaha, the metropolis 
of the state. Address: Mrs. Pascaline 
McGuire, Bellevue Public School, Belle- 
vue, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, 
three, four, five, six, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters with other 
pupils in the same grades in other 
schools, We live in the heart of the 
sandhills. Address: Mrs. Fern Reigle, 
District No. 51, Mullen, Nebraska. 


Nevada.—My pupils of the fifth grade 
would like to correspond with fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-graders. They wish to 
trade pictures, post cards, and magazines. 
Address: Mrs. Julia K. Braa, 1654 Oak 
Glen, Reno, Nevada. 


New York—My fifth and cighth 
grades would like to correspond with 
other children in the same grades in the 
United States and its possessions. We 
live in the section where salt refining 
became an important industry. Address 
mail to: Miss Marion Chambevlin, 
Jordan, New York. 


New York.—My fifth-grade class 
would like to correspond with fifth- 
graders in the western states of our coun- 
try and in Alaska. We especially wish 
to hear from Texas and New Mexico. We 
live in a region which is evenly divided 
between industry and farming. We are 
located near Onondaga Lake, where there 
are many relics and landmarks of the 
Onondaga Indians. Address: Miss Marie 
Yorton, North Syracuse High School, 
North Syracuse, New York. 


North Dakota—My pupils and I 
would like to exchange pictures and let- 
ters with schools in other parts of the 
United States, or its possessions, or with 
English-speaking pupils anywhere. Our 
school has grades three to eight. We 
live near the badlands of North Dakota. 
Address mail to: Miss Rose M. Schmidt, 
Route 5, care of Mrs. Charles Ride, Dick- 
inson, North Dakota. 


North Dakotax—My fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades and I would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils and teachers in every state 
of the United States and every province 
of Canada. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Lorraine A. Roland, Box 103, 
Manfred, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils (all grades 
except two, four, and five) and I wish 
to hear from other pupils and teachers of 
this country or of foreign lands. We 
live in a farming region located in the 
central part of our state, about fifty 
miles from the state capital. Address: 
Mrs. Berenice Collins, Tuttle, North 
Dakota. 


Ohio.—My pupils would like to re- 
ceive letters from children in other parts 
of the United States and its possessions, 
I am a teacher of grades three, four, and 
five in Richmond Heights School. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Justine Krtil, 18520 Chap- 
man Avenue, Cleveland 19, Ohio. 
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Obio-—The pupils of our sixth grade 
would like to correspond with other 
pupils in grades five through eight. Our 
school is located in a town of about 
3500 population, the home of the larg- 
est stoneware pottery in the world, and 
also many decorative potteries. We 
have both village and farm children at- 
tending our school. We wish to ex- 
change products, letters, post cards, and 
pictures with pupils and teachers from 
many states. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. Bruce A. Monroe, Box 292, Roseville, 
Ohio. 


Obio.—My sixth grade and I would 
like to exchange pictures, letters, sou- 
venirs, and products with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in our country 
or in foreign lands. We are familiar 
with Ohio’s manufacturing, agriculture, 
and historical background. Address: 
Miss Bernice Dillon, 218 Jefferson 
Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange picture post cards and letters 
with pupils in every state of the United 
States. We have in our city the only Y 
bridge in the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Faye Bunting, Pleasant Grove 
School, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania—The children of the 
third, fourth, sixth, and seventh grades 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in any school in 
the United States. Ours is a rural school 
in the heart of the soft-coal section of 
Pennsylvania. It is named Pawnee after 
the Indians of that name. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Bertha Geist, Brookville, 


Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-——My fifth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange correspond- 
ence and pictures with pupils and teach- 
ers of the same grade in other states. A 
well-known make of chocolate candy is 
produced in our town. We are in Lan- 
caster County, famous for its high agri- 
cultural yield. Address: Miss Mabel S. 
Eshelman, 448 South Market Street, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—Our school, grades five 
to eight, would like to correspond with 
other schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Saxonburg was named 
for Saxony, Germany. Many immigrants 
came from Germany and settled here. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Bessie Hines, 
Saxonburg Boro School, Main Street, 
Saxonburg, Pennsylvania. 


Philippines.—My pupils in the eighth 
grades wish to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, products, and booklets with pu- 
pils of the same grade in the United 
States, or with English-speaking pupils 
abroad. We live in an agricultural re- 
gion of the island of Negros. Address: 
Mr. Ricardo G. Somis, Negros Oriental 
High School, Dumaguete, Negros Orient- 
al, Philippines. 


South Dakota——My pupils, grades six, 
seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, pictures, and ideas 
with other girls and boys in the same 
grades. Our school is in a small town 
near a farming community. Address all 
mail to: Miss Ella Schwenn, Hitchcock, 
South Dakota. 


Tennessee-—The pupils of my fourth 
and fifth grades wish to exchange letters 
with other girls and boys in these grades 
in the United States and Canada. We 
are in Cooke Elementary School. Address 
mail to: Miss Yubenia Prigmore, Box 
116, Athens, Tennessee. 








Texas.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
one through four, would like to exchange 
cards, pictures, letters, and souvenirs 
with other pupils in other states and in 
foreign countries, We live in the section 
called the “Playground of Texas,” with 
Buchanan Lake and Longhorn Cavern 
located a few miles from us. Address: 
Mrs. Nell Kirkpatrick, Oatmeal School, 
Bertram, Texas. 


Texas—rThe fifth-grade children of 
Taft, Texas, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the fifth grade from 
other states. Address: Mrs. W. C. 
Sparks, Jr., Box 655, Taft, Texas. 


Texas.—My third and fourth grades 
and I would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils and teachers in the 
same grades in other states of the United 
States. We live in the deep-sand area 
of Texas, where peanuts and water- 
melons are raised. Address: Mrs. Vera 
Mae Umphress, Brock School, Route 3, 
Weatherford, Texas, 


Texas——My third-grade ‘pupils and I 
would like to hear from other children 
in the same grade in any state or pos- 
session of the United States or in any 
foreign country. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Odette Wotipka, Woodsboro, Texas. 


Vermont.—My rural-school pupils, in 
grades five to eight, and I would like 
to exchange letters and cards with pu- 
pils and teachers of those grades in oth- 
er states. We live in the heart of the 
Green Mountains, and produce much 
maple sugar. We have near us an as- 
bestos mine. Address: Mrs. Ada B. 
Fredette, Hyde Park, Vermont. 


Vermont.—The pupils of the Allen 
Rural School would like to exchange let- 
ters, cards, and products with pupils in 
the United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. We are located in a farming 
region and also where maple sirup and 
maple sugar are made. Address all mail 
to: Miss Bernice E. Kingsbury, Milton, 
Vermont. 


Washington.—My fifth-grade pupils 
wish to correspond and exchange souve- 
nirs and post cards with pupils in the 
same grade elsewhere. Bremerton has 
one of the largest United States Navy 
Yards. Address: Miss Mildred Hanson, 
East Bremerton Public School, Bremerton, 
Washington. 


Washington—Pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades of our school wish to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, and post 
cards with pupils all over the United 
States and its possessions. We live in the 
wheat belt of Washington. Address: 
Mrs. Genevieve Wagner, Prospect Point 
School, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Wisconsin —My _ rural-school _ pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils in 
other states and foreign countries. We 
would also like to exchange pictures and 
post cards. We live in Wisconsin, Amert- 
ica’s dairyland. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Shirley Anderson, Plain 
View School, Route 2, Spring Valley, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The pupils in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, souvenirs, 
and products with pupils of schools in 
other states or foreign countries. We 
live in Door County, the thumb of Wis- 
consin. It is known for its dairying, 
summer vacationing, and concentrated 
sour-cherry orchards. Address all mail 
to: Miss Agnes Fellner, Evergreen School, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling) , music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tre INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





_ 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Would you allow children to sing any 
pojular songs in school? This question 
is -lways coming up. 


ves, I would allow them to sing a 
certain type of “popular” songs. 
Wien the motion picture Snow WAite 
was shown in our community, the 
ch:!dren from all the schools attended. 
They loved the songs. Afterward 


copies were placed in every elemen-: 


tary school and taught to all the chil- 
dren, who sang them to their hearts’ 
content. The current movie Song of 
th: South has some melodies with a 
similar appeal. The children who see 
that picture will sing these songs any- 
way. It is better to teach pupils how 
to sing the songs correctly than to ig- 
nore such compositions in the class- 
room, knowing that they will be 
sung incorrectly outside of school. A 
teacher who shows a little sympathy 
with her pupils’ desire to sing popular 
music is better able to guide their 
tastes. 


e 


Do you consider that it is wise te teach 
“arrangements” of great music to chil- 
dren? 


This is a much discussed question. 
Personally I disapprove of any tam- 
pering with great music. There are 
excerpts from great operas and ora- 
torios that are suitable for young 
singers just as the composer wrote 
them. The opera Hansel and Gretel 
is full of little tunes suitable for chil- 
dren to sing. Many operas contain 
bits written for young voices. Find 
and teach these instead of adapta- 
tions of adult music. 


5 


How much time should I give in the 
lower grades to the theory of music, 
keys, letter names, and so on? 


if the time is limited, spend all of 
it on ear training and actual singing. 
uu will need every minute. If this 
is postponed, it may be everlastingly 
too late. In many points music teach- 
ing and language teaching are paral- 
lel. In the early grades, grammar as 
sich is taught incidentally, not for- 
milly. The time allotted to language 
Work is spent in learning to use the 
Es clish language by actually speak- 
in’, Writing, and reading it. So mu- 
theory may be taught through the 
des incidentally, but correct pitch, 
sing in time, with good tone, must 
— on daily in the first four 
des, 


wo cor 9 


Do all visual aids have to be projected 
on a screen in order to be classified as 
visual aids? 

Your question is a proper one to ask 
because many teachers associate “vis- 
ual education” with the use of films, 
slidefilms, slides, and the opaque pro- 
jector, forgetting that they can easily 
obtain a large array of visual aids 
which do not require projection 
equipment. 

Among many teaching aids that 
need not be projected are the follow- 
ing: maps, globes, dioramas, charts, 
objects, specimens, models, picture 
collections, blackboards, stereographs, 
and the like. Very good visual teach- 
ing can be accomplished without pro- 
jection equipment, valuable though 
such equipment is. 


od 


Is there a standard which indicates how 
close to the motion-picture screen pupils 
may sit without undue eyestrain? 


The Committee on Non-Theatrical 
Equipment of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers has set up a stand- 
ard for minimum and maximum 
viewing distances of 16 mm. motion 
pictures shown in the classroom. It 
is based on the size of the projected 
picture. The committee recom- 
mends: (1) “that no pupils be seated 
closer to the screen than twice the 
picture width,” and (2) “that a pic- 
ture width equal to % of the distance 
from the farthest row of seats to the 
screen” be the standard for classroom 
projectors. 


+ 


When teaching with a sound film, is it 
desirable to stop the film at key points 
for class discussion? 


To stop or not to stop a sound film 
for discussion depends upon the pur- 
pose of the lesson. In lessons which 
are of the appreciative or incentive 
type, if the film is stopped the effect 
is spoiled. For this type of lesson, 
discussion should follow the film. 
But in lessons which require accurate 
observation and analysis, many teach- 
ers find it advantageous to stop the 
film in order to discuss questions and 
to clarify problems which are raised 
by the picture. However, to obtain 
the best results from this technique, 
I recommend that first the film be 
shown without a break, to give the 
overall story. A second showing is 
then in order, and at that time it is 
broken up for discussion, 


Where can I find material on correct 
parliamentary procedure? I wish to 
teach this to my upper-grade pupils. 


Robert’s Rules of Order for Delib- 
erative Assemblies, by Henry M. 
Robert (published by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago 5), has been consid- 
ered authoritative for more than sev- 
enty years. 

If you desire material more easily 
understood by seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils, refer to Parliamentary 
Rules Simplified, by Arthur T. Lewis, 
published by Associated Authors 
Service, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. This text is based on Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 


+ 


How can I individualize my teaching 
of geography when the course of study 
specifies that I teach South America? 


The following suggestions may be 
helpful in beginning. 

1. Build up a feeling for South 
America by reading to pupils, and by 
showing pictures. 

2. Spend a period studying a map 
of South America. 

By this time the pupils should have 
some idea of what the continent is 
like. Each pupil or a small group 
might select some place to “visit,” 
and plan the trip from his own home 
to a specified destination. This would 
require the use of reading material 
beyond .the textbook. Then each 
would do research work on the par- 
ticular place he had chosen to visit. 
There would be frequent sharing pe- 
riods when the individuals told the 
group what they had learned. 

After all sources have been drawn 
on, the information gathered should 
be used in some way. For example, 
an assembly program could be given, 
or a classbook made. 


7. 


In my kindergarten I plan to work aut 
a@ unit on community helpers. Where 
can I find suggestions for this? 


In working out a unit on commu- 
nity helpers, much of your material 
is at hand. It will not be difficult to 
show the children that, every day, 
other people contribute to their wel- 
fare. However, you will read many 
stories about these helpers to your pu- 
pils. One source for mimeographed 
material on the dairyman, fireman, 
policeman, and postman is the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Press, Co-operative 
Store, Eugene, Oregon. 
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. 
Do you believe that final examinations 
in arithmetic should be given in the 
intermediate and advanced grades? 


If the purpose of the examination 
is to accumulate evidence to show 
that a pupil should or should not be 
promoted, I am absolutely opposed to 
such a procedure. But if the exam- 
ination is used to stimulate learning, 
I favor a final examination in any sub- 
ject, especially arithmetic. 

The final examination should not be 
for a single full period, but should in- 
clude parts of several periods for a 
week or more. In such cases the pu- 
pil is not conscious of the fact that 
he is taking a final examination; the 
test is part of the daily work. Some 
teachers who use final examinations as 
suggested do not record a score on a 
paper. The errors and their causes 
are pointed out to the pupil, and he 
corrects them. Under such condi- 
tions final examinations are an in- 
tegral part of a program of good 
teaching in arithmetic. 


+ 


Should a pupil know all of the 100 basic 
facts in multiplication and division at 
the end of the fifth grade? 


There are only 90 basic facts in 
multiplication and 90 even facts in 
division. One never multiplies using 
0, as 0 X 3, but the reverse is a basic 
fact, as 3 X 0. In the same manner, 
one never divides by zero, as 0)3, 
but it is possible to divide zero by a 
number, as 3)0. I expect the pupil 
to have mastered these 90 facts in 
both processes by the end of the fifth 
grade. 

The pupil must understand the 
meaning of both multiplication and 
divisior’ if he is to learn the basic 
facts efficiently. He should derive 
each fact for himself by use of man- 
ipulative materials such as fiber discs, 
splints, or small oak-tag cards. To 
show that 3 X 5=15, he should form 
three piles of § cards each and then 
put them into one pile. Now he 
should arrange these cards so as to 
show tens and ones, or 1 ten and § 
ones. Thus, the answer to the fact 
3 X § is 15 ones, or 1 ten and § ones. 
In division the procedure is reversed. 
Next, the pupil should verify she fact 
by using facts already known. If he 
knows that 3 X 4=12, then another 
3 added to 12 will give 15. Finally, 
he should apply the fact in problems, 
or provide other social applications 
of the basic fact. 
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CROCODILE? 


No—it’s a modern coal-mine “shovel”! 
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YES, THIS CROCODILE-LIKE CONTRAPTION, with headlamps 
for “eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many of 
America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 

Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick up the 
loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which carries the coal 
back over the “head” of the machine and into a coal car. A single 
machine such as this can load up to six tons of coal per minute! 

Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program sponsored by 
the country’s progressive coal operators—over 50% of all Bituminous 


Coal mined underground is mechanically loaded . . . over 90% is 


mechanically cut . . . only about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most produc- 
tive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being operated with 
greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 and 1946 fatalities 
per million tons declined 62%. 
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LIVING ConprTIONs of coal miners are keeping pace 
with improvements in their working conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the 
nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own their own homes 
or rent from private landlords; the remaining one-third 
live in company-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other indus- 
tries. For example, newly built modern homes in the 
Appalachian region rent for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increasing —due 
in no small measure to encouragement and financial 
aid from mine owners who realize that a man becomes 
a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 
useful teaching aids: “Pertinent Facts About Coal,” and 
“Bituminous Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Helpful Teaching Materials ft for You 












HOW TO coupons offering 


materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 








each the re- 
- ay -~ information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


(For other coupons, see pages 68 and 70.) 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Critic Teacher, Grades 5A-6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, DC. 








How can I 
the meet ' 
individuals, even in a small measure? 


The teacher usually has 2 very def- 
inite idea of what should be included 
in the language-arts curriculum for 
her age group of children. This is 
often used for a check on language 
development. If the teacher infor- 
mally discovers needs in oral work or 
even in written work, she may use 
her discoveries as a basis for pre- 
planning. Some teachers deliberately 
plan oral and written work, and, 
after proper motivation, use the re- 
sults to discover the pupils’ needs, 

A small slip, giving a summary of 
the child’s strengths and weaknesses, 
clipped to the written work to be 
kept by the teacher, will prove inval- 
uable as the language-development 
program progresses. Other teachers 
keep cumulative folders to evaluate 
progress, while still others use an 
anecdotal record plan to get a true 
picture of the needs and abilities of 
their pupils. 

This pupil-teacher planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating becomes 2 
great adventure. The whole activity, 
centered around a specific phase, may 
culminate in a dramatization involv- 
ing music, art, reading, writing, and 
—most important of all—a pride of 
achievement for every child. Wide 
reading, a rich language environment, 
and an understanding teacher can 
make school life worth while. 

There must be breadth to all activ- 
ities, and the child, as well as the 
teacher, must be aware of the goal. 
Discover where the child is in his lan- 
guage power, and then offer him chal- 
lenging activities. 


SJ 


Can you suggest some helps in teach- 
ing lesome verbs, such as sit, sat, 
and set? 


Sit is an intransitive verb and so 
does not take an object. Sat is the 
past tense of sit, To set means to 
put, (It is transitive and takes an 
object.) Its past tense is set also. 

Today Tommy sits at the front of 
the room. 

Yesterday he sat there. 

Today Tommy set a vase (object) 
on the shelf. 

Yesterday he sef a vase (object) 
on the shelf. 

Occasionally inanimate objects may 
be said to sit. (The vase sits on the 
table.) 

Practice using these words until 
the correct word has become a part 
of the child’s language habits. 


adapt classroom activities in 
arts to 


needs of - grade 


Should science teaching in the third 
be incidental, or should it be 


definitely planned program? 


“Incidental teaching may become 
largely accidental,” has become a 
common expression regarding | this 
problem. It is generally thought that 
a planned program in science yields 
better results than one which relies 
solely on various kinds of incidental 
experiences, 

The program should, of course, be 
flexible enough to allow time to dis- 
cuss current happenings and to solve 
problems raised by things children 
bring to school or otherwise become 
interested in. Frequently such.-so- 
called incidental experiences are most 
satisfactory and should therefore not 
be omitted from the program. Prob- 
ably a combination of planned units 
and incidental experiences is the most 
satisfactory solution to your problem, 
There is much to be said in favor of 
a course in science in which the expe- 
riences in one grade build on those of 
the preceding grade. Such a program, 
of course, is virtually impossible if the 
experiences are all incidental. 


+ 
What animals may be satisfactorily 
~ oie a science classroom in spring? 
; hints on their care can you give’ 

No animal should be kept that can- 
not be made comfortable in the class- 
room. Some animals will not eat in 
captivity; and some cannot be made 
comfortable in the small space of 2 
cage. 

Frog’s eggs may be hatched and the 
tadpoles kept in an aquarium. Their 
development is always interesting to 
watch. Toads and frogs, provided you 
have an appropriate terrarium af- 
rangement for them, may be kept for 
a period of several weeks. The chil- 
dren may then learn an important les- 
son about how animals help us and 
where they live most comfortably by 
going as a group to liberate them. 
This is true also of small snakes and 
turtles, 

Goldfish, of course, are always it- 
teresting to watch and care for. 
Much can be learned about the habits 
of fish by observing them. 

Canaries may also be kept in class- 
rooms, provided they are given appro- 
priate care. Primary children enjoy 
them especially. 

Young animals may be kept until 
they are old enough to get on by 
themselves. 

In any case, the animals should not 
be neglected, and their surroundings 
should be kept very clean. 


BEFORF MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 63. 
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GASPE RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS — a 5- to 14-day vacation takes you through a land of quaint 
old-worl@ charm. See Baie des Chaleurs, Percé Rock, Bonaventure Island Bird Sanctuary, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Watch Gaspesian fishermen and handicraft workers. You'll make 
scores of new friends on this thrillingly different holiday by the sea. 
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CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS — fascinating days in historic old-world Quebec 


(above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the 


include Maritime, Prair c Coast cities. 
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) nation’s capital and Toronto, the “Queen City.” You 
can enjoy 4 to 14 days Nightsecing. and making new friends. Vacations Unlimited alsg 
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CANADIAN 4 
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(Wart 
a holiday by the sea 
..-picturesque fishing villages 
...white sun-swept sands 
...cool, ocean breezes” 





CANADAS RAIL TRAIL / 





MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS — in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince 
Edward Island. Take your choice — or see all three Provinces. Two weeks would do it. 
A glorious seashore holiday. Golf, swimming, fishing. Picturesque villages, beaches, unfor- 
getable forest and ocean scenery. 
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Write or call now for full iriformation on Canadian National's Rail Trail Vacations. Take 
your choice of the three above — or have your vacation designed to order just for you. 
No passport needed ~ Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroif, Duluth, Kansas City, los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, 
Washington, 0. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 


©1947, CANADIAN MATIONAL, Rai wars 
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etc., and mail in one envelope to: 
tion, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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offering desired 


Coupon Sec- 
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! 
i ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS i TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE | 
ransportation .. Washington 6, D.C. ansas Ci , Missouri 
] 953 7 tation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C K City 6, Mi 
I 
l FREE Please send me your | FREE Please send me information | 
. , : about the university-sponsored tour checked: 
] ‘Teacher's Kit for a Study of Railway I C] India; (1) Mediterranean; () The British | 
Po Isles; [) | would like to take a trip by 
Teanapertotion air in the following area of the U.S.A.: 
j ! am a teacher at — School. I ] 
I l 
Name_____ i Name. - i 
1 
. o RD St. or R.D. 
I I 
i P.O. G ] P.O. G 1 
1 Zone State Zone State 
l 5-47Ine7 I 5-471N127 J 
I , ! 
WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. CONSERV. G DEV. j UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, | 
] Room 579, Transportation Bldg. Olympia, Wash. , Room 96, 1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 
! FREE Please send me your free | FREE Please send me a beautiful i 
! I Art Print in colors showing portraits of all I 
literature on the fascinating State of I U.S. Presidents (Washington through Tru- 1 
| I man), suitable for framing for classroom l 
| Washington. | use. (Limited supply.) I 
I l 
. Name i Name = l 
I I 
1 st. or RD St. or R.D. 
ie I 
I P.O. & 1 P.0. G 1 
| Zone State , Zone State , 
-47 IN 180 5-47 IN 72 
i ii 
poeen een ----}---------------4 
i GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, | OHIO DEVELOPMENT G PUBLICITY COM., 1 
. J. Kenny, P.T. Mgr., St. Paul 1, Minnesota lo. ir t., Columbus > io 
| Vv. 3K P.T. M St. Paul 1, Mi i 36 North Third St., Columbus 15, Ohi , 
I F R E E Please send me _ illustrated I F R E E Please send me copy of I 
. booklet on Stop-Over Tours in Glacier Na- 1 ] Facts about Ohio; [] Enjoy Yourself in l 
= . | Ohio; (] Historical Ohio; [] Where to I 
I tional Park, Pacific Northwest and Cali- | Stay in Ohio; [) Industrial Ohio; 1 Ag- r 
i fornia. | ricultural Ohio. | 
! ! ! 
Name Name 
! I 
* I 1 
St. of R.D. St. or R.D. 
I I ! 
| Zon : Stat I eS $ | 
one ate one tate 
5-47 IN 178 | 5-47IN 181 | 
Ngee otlega or ste pean ieee on ce 
1 MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL : i MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES, 1.G.Miller, P.T.Mgr. I 
, Room 15, Capito! Bidg., Lansing 1, Mich. , 1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 1 
I 
] FREE Please send me your free, I FREE Please send folders describing: j 
| I | 
] iMustrated folder entitled “Here’s your | Mexico Summer Schools; [] Vacation l 
! I i 
] Michigan.” | in Mexico. I 
l I 
] Name i Name 
! I l 
St. of R.D St. or R.D. 1 
l I i 
P.O. G P.O. G 
! Zone State ! Zone. State I 
1 5-47 1N 104 5-471N75 
ae mney Ag —y «4 ‘ | asems — COLLEGE, Dir. Summer Sessions, | 
azee 5t., Denver, Colorado orvalilis, Oregon 
i I 
i FREE Please send me complete I FREE Please send me complete in- l 
] information on a western trip which in- ! formation regarding Summer Sessions at 1 
cludes: [] Denver or [] Pueblo; [) Sait ] Monmouth; () La Grande; [) Ashland; 
j Lake City; [) Mesa Verde National Park. | ~) Portland. I 
. Name ' Name l 
i s 7 2 I 
St. or R.D. a St. or R.D. 
Zone State 2 Zone____. State : 
l 5-471N 182 ff 5-471N170 J 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 











Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








I do not know much about finger paints. 
Should children begin by making pic- 
tures with this medium? 


If children try to make pictures 
with finger paints, the work gets 
tight. It is more fun to experiment 
with curves, whirls, and so on, using 
fingers, arms, wrists, and palms. Of 
course children should be allowed to 
make some pictures if they wish, but 
the teacher by demonstrating can in- 
spire them to do what finger paint 
was invented for. It is a different 
medium. The teacher should read all 
the articles she can find before intro- 
ducing this work. 


+ 


Should second-graders make a big mu- 
ral with cut-paper action figures wearing 
clothes cut from scraps of paper? 

- 


This is no longer considered good 
for small children because the pieces 
used are too small and it takes too 
long to paste them. Children need 
to use bigger movements, such as 
drawing large pjctures on the black- 
board or on easels. Modeling with 
large lumps of clay, painting big 
pictures with long-handled brushes, 
and using finger paints are all better 
activities for first- or second-grade 
children to use. 


. Sd 


Each year my third-graders try to draw 
a Maypole dance, but give up because 
it is too hard. What can you suggest? 


Have them draw the pole, and then 
an oval on the ground around the base 
of the pole, to represent the circle 
where the children skip. Then it is 
simple to draw the children around 
the oval—some back view, some side 
view, and some front view. 


* 


My fourth-graders make babyish com- 
positions with many small items. How 
can I encourage large drawings? 


Use sheets of wrapping paper or 
tagboard 22” x 28” in size. Ask each 
child to decide on some building, 
such as a house, a barn, a castle, an 
apartment house, or a log house. 
Tell them to put their papers in a 
horizontal position and then use rulers 
to measure the length of the build- 
ings, which are to be placed close to 
the bottom of the paper. Each should 
be two feet long. Now there is a 
large object in each picture. 

Next the- children can draw ani- 
mals going to the barn, or a prince 
on horseback going through gates 
to the castle, or plants or interesting 
curtains in the windows of the houses. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 63. 


What reading skills or abilities are the 
most important aids to the developmen 
of good study habits? 


Following are the abilities given 
most frequently by authorities in the 
field of study-type reading. 

1. Ability to locate information. 

2. Ability to evaluate information, 

3. Ability to organize and summa- 
rize information. ' 

4. Ability to comprehend what js 
read. 

§. Ability to remember and use 
what is read. 

6. Ability to adapt the rate of 
reading to the type of reading. 

Skill in the use of each of thes 
abilities depends upon control of 
supporting abilities. For instance, 
the ability to locate information in- 
volves ability to use the dictionary, 
reference books, indexes, tables of 
contents, card files, maps, and other 
sources of information. 


7 


How fast should a fourth-grade child 
read? What is considered the best rate 
of reading for an average pupil? 

The rate of reading is determina 
by the ability of the reader to com 
prehend the material being read. Very 
easy narrative material should be read 
rapidly while difficult technical ms- 
terial will naturally be mead mor 
slowly. 

There is no one best rate of read- 
ing. A person who thinks slowly wil 
read more slowly than one who thinks 
very rapidly. 


* 


We have no organized testing program 
in our school. Will you tell me how 
give an informal oral reading test? 


Select from text or library boa 
paragraphs which are definitely of 
different levels of difficulty. Begi 
with the easiest paragraph and h 


the pupil read this aloud, while youll 
record your observations of the read 


ing difficulties. 

Contiiue with paragraphs of i 
creasing difficulty until a level | 
reached where the material is too dif 
ficult for satisfactory reading. 

As the child reads, notice ‘such ¢& 
rors as mispronunciation, omission 
substitutions, or repetitions. Notid 
carefully the child’s method of a# 
tack on unfamiliar words. Does 
guess, or pronounce the first syllat 
and give up*on the rest of the wo 
or use the content to help determi 
the word? You can learn much abe 
a child’s reading ability by this 


of observation test. 
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are the 


| In the mists of history there flowered a 
‘lopment 


royal romance between one of the world’s 
most spectacular monarchs and a little queen. 
When Balkis, the exquisite ruler of Sheba, set 


Few foods in your mother’s kitchen have 
so romantic a history as the’ spites she 


Spices served manifold i in ancient 
S given keeps in the condiment cupboard. Thosé dried 


times. They flavored ; they acted as | 


s in the leaves and bits of broken bark, those buds and out with “a very great company and camels preservatives; they scented unguents, incense, 
roots and twisted stems, have scented and sea- that bear spices and gold in abundance” to visit and perfumes. Moses was commanded to be 
ation, soned man’s destiny since time began. To pos- Solomon, she had more than a Good Neighbor lavish with <innamon in compounding a holy 


‘mation, sess these aromatic treasures wars have been Policy in mind. The rich spice interests of her 


summa- 
what is 
and use 


rate of 


waged, thrones toppled, treaties drawn up, 
trade routes opened, new worlds discovered. 
Eons ago, in gardens that cradled civilization, 
the first spices wove a spell of enchantment 
about man’s senses that lingers to this day. 


nation were at stake; for Solomon had imposed 


bankrupting trade restrictions against them. It 


was to persuade him to end these, and to cement 
political alliances that she paid her famous call. 
History is proof that Sheba was successfal. 








oil for the tabernacle. The Egyptians were great 
spice importers, using them abundantly in their 
curious ritual of embalming, Old import lists 
show that Arab traders did a thriving business 
shipping ginger across the Red Sea. The ancient 
Chinese perfumed the breath with cloves. 


























ig 
of these 
trol of 
nstance, 
tion in- 
‘tionary, 
bles of 
1d other 
This avid demand for spices was universal 
Wherever civilizations grew luxurious, the 5 After the fall of Rome, Europe was plunged throughout Europe. Every family of means 
de child use of spice became increasingly lavish. At into cultural darkness. Trade routes were kept a spicery under lock and key, and served 
best rate first the Greeks employed it as a votive offering forgotten, and the East and West seemed sev- food smothered in highly seasoned sauces, Not 
1? to their gods. Then spice crept onto the table ered. Yet the faint perfume of _— lingered only did spices act as preservatives, but they 
rmiail also. The Romans, always excessive in adapting on. Monasteries, where the art of cookery was also masked the rank taste of spoilage to which 
omg: the arts they borrowed from the Greeks, used kept alive, procured a few through their con- all food was subject before the days of canning 
4 Vel spices so heavily in every kind of dish that true nections with the Eastern Church. Crusaders and refrigeration. People believed spices had 
+s ed flavors were obscured in high-tasting sauces. At returned from the Holy Land with more. Then curative powers, too, and everything from 
lol the peak of this gluttonous era, Alaric sacked Marco Polo, the daring trader who rediscovered snake bite to bubonic plague was treated by 
yaaa Rome. And he too, barbarian though history the Far East, fired the imagination of all Venice the spice cure. Spices were used even in civic 
s describes him, coveted these civilized savors. with a treasure in spice and fabulous tales of celebrations, as when the streets of 12th cen- 
For his ransom demands list 3000 pounds of the Orient. Soon whole nations were feverishly tury Rome were scented with nutmeg for the 
viral pepper exacted as part payment. searching a safe, quick way to the Indies. coronation of an emperor. 
10 thinks 
program 
e how 
est? 
ry DOO 
itely of ’ ( > &> 
a | 7 The route east to the Orient covered peril- 
hile youll ous mountains, dread deserts, and savage ; ; : 
he real country through which few could come alive. & Spices are the piquant, aroma-bearing parts ; : 
West lay the Atlantic—the Sea of Darkness, of many different kinds of plants. Ginger 3 Choice spices are still one-of the world’s 
of i which legend peopled with monsters, lashed is a root, cinnamon the bark of one species of ff treasures, sought out like jewels by discrim- 
‘' dl i with titanic storms, and described as flowing evergreen tree, cloves the dried, unopened inating food packers such as H. J. Heinz Co. 
€ dif over the edge of the world. But then Columbus flowers of another. The ~ of a clinging vine, No fabled land is too remote, no delicacy too 
hagas proclaimed the world was round and, to prove belonging to the orchid family, gives us vanilla; hard to find, if it will crown with a touch of 
é- h his point, sailed west to find the Spice Islands pepper is the fruit of a clinging shrub; and nut- perfection one of the delicious Heinz foods. 
a S of the East. His accidental discovery of America megs are the whole kernels of seeds of an Temple cloves from Amboina, cassia from 
= launched expeditions by every great power in evergreen tree. With the exception of vanilla Saigon, mace from the Isle of Banda, all these 
j a : Europe. For centuries after this, the history of and cayenne, all of our spice supply comes riches, and more, too, lend their fair fragrance, 
. the Indies was a tale of exploitation and struggle from the warm-temperate to tropic climate of their subtle piquance to those famous flavor 
‘yl between trading companies and nations. the East and West Indies. blends—the 57 Varieties. 
he wo 
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i 
r CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, t. IN-57 
I] Ottawa, Canada ' Room 2600, Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, 
I FREE Please send me literature { FREE Please send me, for my 
: ; I classroom, a copy of your Picture Map of 
I on Canada—Vacations Unlimited which i America, size 18 by 24 inches, lithographed 
will give me information on things to do 1 la full colors. 
j and see in Canada. I School — putitiiasalialaaweielit 
} I 
t Name | Name — 
i I 
| St. or R.D. | St. or R.D. a a 
i P.O. G ] °0. 6 
one 2 tate Zone —— ll 
z $s Ss 
i 5-47 In 169 I 5-47 IN 93 
De a 
! NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, F. N. Hicks, P.T.M. 
q e itol, Santa Fe, N.M. nion Station ica , Ui. 
J Room 1030, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N.M I 713 Union Station, Chicago 6, lil 
I 
FREE Please send me your free I FREE Please send me literature 
| | on vacations in the Northwest Wonderland 
booklet, “The Land of Enchantment” and | : 
, via the Olympian Hiawathas, newest mem- 
j Official Map of New Mexico I ber of the Speediiner fleet. 
l 
Name snqinennmenenenent ‘. i Name — 
! St. or R.D. — : School Address Se 
I 
P.O. & P.O. G 
| Zone State ! Zone . State__. 
| 5-47IN 145 | 5-47 IN 82 


et ee 


I CANADIAN PACIFIC RWY., Passenger Dept. 


eee 


J SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, T.V.Gallaher, P.T.M. 
1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Iilinois 


FREE 


j Please send me “Vacation 
Notes on Santa Fe Trips,” an illustrated 
! booklet showing vacation attractions in 
i the West and Southwest. 
1 
| Neme_ 
l St. or R.D. ~_ 
} P06 

Zone State 
I 5-47 IN 134 
| ee en ne 


NAT‘L TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, Dept. 1-5 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


FREE Please send me free tour 


folder as checked: () Gulf Coast; [) Cali- 
fornia; (() Great Smokies; [) National 
Parks; (1) Southwest; [) Mexico; [) Ozarks; 
[} Colorado Rockies; [) Historic East; 


i 
i 
| 
! 
1 
I 
i 
! 
I 
, 
1 
i 
! 
L 
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i Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
l FREE Please send descriptive lit- 
! 
erature on a trip to Lake Louise, Banff, 
I and the Canadian Rockies. 
i . 
H Name 
l 
j St. or R.D. 
1 po.c 
| Zone . State 
' 5-47 IN 177 


{) Northwest; [) Virginia; [ Carolinas; 
[} Florida. 
Se 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone... State... 
5-47 IN 171 


SOUTH DAKOTA Dept. Fish, Game, Parks and 
State Highway Commission, Pierre, $.D 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your attractive, colorful booklet on Mt. 


Rushmore. 
Name entunentonte a 
St. or R.D. —- 
P.O. G 
Zone State__ 
5-47 IN 139 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. of RESOURCES & 
DEVELOPMENT, Dept. C-53, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FREE 


Please send me large-scale 


scenic color Map-Folder of the State of 





Missouri. 
Name___.. 
St. of R.DL_ 
P.O. G& 
Zone State. 
5-47 IN 165 


ONTARIO DEPT. OF TRAVEL G PUBLICITY 
T 28 Parliament Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 





your Free Folder, “Ontario—Your Best 
Vacation Bet.” 
Name 
St. or R.D. . 
ro. 6 
0 a Sees State 
5-47 IN 142 
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“My Country ... Of Thee 
I Sing” 
(Continued from page 55) 


silent observers of the firefall at Camp 
Curry, and later traveled up to Gla- 
cier Point. The beauty of Yosemite 
penetrated our beings, and as we con- 
tinued on toward San Francisco it was 
with a yearning that someday we 
might return to that lovely valley, 
where there is so much to enjoy. 

What does San Francisco mean to 
me? Cool, foggy weather, beautiful 
lawns and gardens, white houses, and 
high hills. Over the wonderful Bay 
Bridge we went to visit Oakland and 
Berkeley. Golden Gate Park and din- 
ner at Fisherman’s Wharf—these were 
memorable. When we left the city, 
it was early morning. Golden Gate 
Bridge, as we crossed it, was glit- 
tering in the sunshine. 

Following the Redwood Highway 
up the coast, through the Redwood 
Empire into Oregon and thence to 
Washington, we entered Mount Rai- 
nier National Park. How fortunate 
we were that fog did not obscure the 
top of that majestic peak! Here we 
saw our first glacier. In Paradise Val- 
ley we threw snowballs and hiked 
along one of the snow-covered trails 
—in July! 

After a week end in Seattle, we 
turned inland and crossed the Cascade 
Mountains. ... 

In Glacier National Park, Montana, 
the Trippers rejoiced to find a region 
whose natural grandeur was unmarred. 
Campfire lectures, roaming black 
bears, murmuring pines, rushing 
mountain streams—these are some of 
our memories of Glacier Park. A 
feeling of sadness pervaded us when 
at last the mountains faded into the 
distance as we journeyed toward 
home across the plains. 

—Mabel La Faber, Waukegan, Ill. 


IN THE heart of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, we passed miles of 
jagged, pointed rocks called The 
Needles. Then we rounded Hairpin 
Curve and found ovrselves on the 
doorstep of Mount Rushmore. There 
for the first time we saw the National 
Memorial, with the moonlight sof- 
tening the granite features of four of 
our best-loved presidents—Lincoln, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. We stopped overnight at 
Rapid City so as to return and visit 
the memorial by day. Wonderful, 
magnificent, colossal, aren’t half ex- 
pressive enough to describe the work 
of Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor who 
glorified American tradition in eter- 
nal granite. 

—D. Marjorie Westfall, Hanford, Cal. 

(Continued on page 77) 








So you’re going . . > 





$1,000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for ae. 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach 
ers during 1947 . . . Wouldn’t it seem 
good to you to put away a nest egg 
for a still later trip, or for some other 
pet project? Here’s your opportunity! 
Besides, the prize-winning Travel Let. 
ters published in THE INSTRUCTOR 
help other teachers to decide where t 
go, and make them realize how valuable 
Travel can be to them professionally and 
personally. In the 1947 Contest there 
will be 


46 CASH PRIZES 

















First Prize $ 300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
Fifth Prize 50.00 
Sak Price. ee 
10 Prizes of $10. 00 nor ae 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each_.____ 150,00 

| eT ee 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane, 
or private automobile, or combination 
of these of transportation. (A 
walking or bicycle trip would not qual- 
ify.) 

You are eligible to enter the Contest— 
which closes October 15—if you are a 
teacher in active service (or subject to 
call as a substitute), a school librarian, 
school administrator, or supervisor. To 
enter the 





Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send it with any of the Travel Guide 
coupons on this page and on page 68, and 
with other coupons on page 66. 

We will mail you a copy of the Com 
test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your 
manuscript, without obligating you it 
any way. So...clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 


mee ee ee ee ee ee a eee i 


ENTRY BLANK-—1947 TRAVEL CONTEST 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 5-41 


| am interested in your Travel Contest, which closes October 15, 1947. 


Please send me the 


Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Trave! Letter which | expect to write after returning 


from a vacation trip. | hope to go to 





My Name is (if Mrs., so state) _ 
Street or R.D. — 
Sf ee oe 





Grade G School (or other guttien). a ae 








Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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NEW HOMES GEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 


“From far-away places all over the country, the rail- 
roads bring us the materials with which new houses 
are built. Look at that lumber which has just arrived 
from a sawmill hundreds of miles away. Before the 
sawmill cut it into boards— 


plane, 
nation 
(A 


t qual- 
5 , “—cement, used in making foundations, floors, and walls. Here 


ntest— XY So) ie ‘ae hi 2. \ Ni & =y we see railroad boxcars being loaded at a cement mill. In contrast 
as . cS me me . Vie to the heavy bags of cement— 

ject to = 

rarian, 

r. To 


F niseee 
(pg, 
fags 


“Only the railroads can haul the mountains of material 
necessary to build the new homes our country needs— 
at lower average charges than those of any other form 
of transportation.” 


, Association of American Railroad 
“railroads also carry fragile sheets of window glass, = Roce 0: Daapaiaial Bidg., Wehiailipes 6, D.C. 
shipped in special boxes from the factories. In fact, 450 interesting "Oss : 

almost everything needed for a new home—bricks, bare atkins 450 aa SE pr a me my free copy of QUIZ on railroads 
i i a‘ right answers on and railroading. 
paint, plumbing fixtures, steel—comes by railroad. ,aitroads and rail- ng 

“The N ti ’ B . T ; 0 roading. Use this 

ation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails coupon to send for 


your free copy to- Street 


AMERICAN RAILROADS = MEE ATR 
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Playing Safe—An Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 17) 


WHEN CROSSING STREETS 
(Continued) 


d) To stop cars that speed. 

e) To find out what is wrong 

when an accident happens. 

f) To send careless people to 

the police court. 

g) To give information to peo- 

ple who need it. 

4) To protect life and property. 
Help children to form conclusions 
about the importance of the police- 
man as_a safety worker, and show 
therm how they can help him to keep 
them safe. 

6. Ask for a police escort if you 
plan to go on a walk through a 
crowded district. 

7. With chalk, draw a community 
fhap on the classroom floor. Talk 
about the. safest ways to come to 
school. Later transfer the chart to 
newsprint and put it-on the bulletin 
board. Mark dangerous spots by pins 
with colored heads. 

8. Dramatize situations in which 4 
make-believe policeman helps chil- 
dren across the street or takes a lost 
child to his home... Use an electric 
train to demonstrate the need for carc 
at railway crossings. 

9. Use dolls, toy trucks, and cars, 
with chalked street or highway inter- 
sections, for table-top action scenes. 

10. Organize a Be Careful Club. 
Ask children to report verbally about 
classmates whom they have seen fol- 
lowing safety rules carefully. Watch 
for evidences of improvement among 
careless members. Put on the black- 
board a chart of “Club Members Who 
Make Us Proud” and list reasons for 
this honor. 

11. Teach each child his street 
address and telephone number if he 
does not know it. Put a large class 
directory on the bulletin board so that 
all can see their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. 

12. Show a sound film, such as the 
16 mm. reel entitled “The Policeman” 
(Educational Film Service, 77 Wool- 
nough Ave., Battle Creek, Mich.). 

13. If your school has a Junior 
Safety Patrol system, you will want, 
of course, to have some of the junior 
patrolmen come to your classroom to 
explain and demonstrate their duties. 

14. Teach some rote songs such as 
“The Trafic Cop” on page 21 of The 
Music Hour, First Book, by Osborne 
McConathy and others (Silver Bur- 
dett). Encourage the development 
of creative songs. 

15. Many first- and second-grade 
reading textbooks contain stories 
about the policeman and his duties. 
Notable among these are Susan’s 
Neighbors at Work, by Paul R. 
Hanna and others (Scott Foresman) 
and Story Pictures of Our Neighbors, 
by John Y. Beaty (Beckley-Cardy). 

16. Some action stories are excel- 
lent for dramatization. _Munro Leaf’s 
Robert Francis Weatherbee (Lippin- 
cott) is humorous as well as full of 
action, 

17. Be constantly alert for oppor- 
tunities to develop training in read- 
ing through experience charts and 
books, in gaining new number knowl- 
edge, and in evaluating the accuracy 


of concepts the children have learned. 


WHEN THERE IS A FIRE 
(Continued) 


7. Plan the excursion to the fire 
station carefully in order to leam 
important facts about: 

4) The fire-fighting equipment 
—hose, scaling ladders, jump. 
ing nets, and trucks (with bells, 
sirens, headlights, and search. 
lights.) 
b) The equipment for reviving 
and removing victims—the pul 
motor, oxygen tank, and amby. 
ce. 
¢) The living quarters—kitch. 
en, dormitory, alarm and pole. 
d) The firemen’s clothing—rub. 
ber coats and boots; helmets; 
gas masks. 
Ask the firemen to tell how fires can 
be prevented at home as well as at 
school, and what one should do in 
case of fire. 

8. Back in the classroom, discuss 
and make a picture chart of the fire. 
men’s duties: 

a) To rescue people from burn- 
ing buildings. 

b) To give first aid. 

¢). To protect property. 

d) To teach people to prevent 
fires and know what to do when 
they occur. 

¢) To rescue people from dan- 
gerous spots with their ladders, 

9. Teach the telephone number of 
your local fire station, to be used only 
in case of emergency. 

10. Show the children a sound film, 
such as the 16 mm. reel entitled, 
“The Fireman” (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films). 

11. Using large blocks and boxes, 
build a corner fire station. Makes 
fire truck from a child’s express wag- 
on and equip it with bells and lad- 
ders. The firemen can make ther 
helmets from folded newsprint. 

12. Scatter around the library cor- 
ner such picture books as The Fin 
Engine Book, by_ William C. Pryor 
(Harcourt Brace), and such story- 
books as The Fireman, by Charlotte 
Kuh (Macmillan). 

13. Enlist the aid of a voluntary 
committee among the advanced read- 
ers in the second grade to consult 
books about firemen in the library. 

14. Have a bulletin-board commit 
tec to help put up cutout pictures 
and the children’s drawings, postets, 
and other creative work. 

15. Teach several rote songs, sudl 
as “The Firemen,” page 64 of Th 
Music Hour, First Book, by Osbourne 
McConathy and others (Silver Bur 
dett). Encourage the children @ 
make up tunes for original verses. 

16. Prepare several simple seatwoth 
exercises and action tests to 
your pupils’ understanding of basi 
principles in preventing fires. 

















SAFETY TEACHING AIDS 
(Continued) 


General sources. 

American Automobile Association 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Seventeent 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indias 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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on a Santa Fe Trip 
to and from California 


Grand Canyon... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- 
road entering Grand 
Canyon National Park, 
provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 
masterpiece. 





Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you direct to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 
ground fairyland. Costs 
are low for side trip rail 





Indian-detours ... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





fare and all-expense tour. 


Dude Ranches... 
there are scores of big 
and little ranches along 
the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 





Yosemite. . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
National Park of mag- 
nific ent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 
glacier fed lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite 
from both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


California... sun- 
splashed beaches, ocean 
Ziees, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric missions, orange 

roves, and miles of 
Rewer. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convenient daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and én California. 








6 Famous Santa Fe 
trains for California 

e Super Chief e The Chief 
e El Capitan —e The Scout 
e California Limited 

e Grand Canyon Limited 


Fred Harvey Service on All Trains 





Remember this! 


Via the swiftest Santa Fe streamliners 
between Chicagoand California, even 
travelers from the Atlantic Seaboard 
can spend 12 days in California on a 
2 weeks’ vacation... and ona round 
trip to and from California, via Santa 
Fe you can include San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco at no 
extra ticket cost! 





a 





T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager = 









1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, IIl. 


Please send me “Vacation Notes on Santa Fe Trips,” an illustrated booklet a 
showing vacation attractions in the west and southwest. a 


(Name) € 


(Address & City) a 
ort fat ) ) 2? PP? Pt et rT TT | 
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“Tt Ain’t Fair!” 
(Continued from page 21} 


“Just three short weeks to wait 
and then we go on our trip,” Lucy 
exulted. “Aren’t you excited, Sue 
Ellen?” However, it was not excite- 
ment that was written on Sue Ellen’s 
face. It was plain dismay. “Not 
just three weeks! Why, I'll never have 
enough money by then.” 

“But haven’t you been saving all 
winter like the rest of us?” 

“I did—at first,” Sue Ellen ex- 
plained. “Then it was Christmas, 
and I spent more than I meant to. 
Then I saw a sweater down at the 
Style Shop that I liked. And, of 
course, I have spent a little for gum 
and candy. I guess I thought the trip 
was farther away, and I didn’t figure 
right.” 

It was a pretty sober Sue Ellen who 
left Lucy on the corner and turned 
down the street to her own home. 
When she returned to school after 
lunch, her face looked tear-stained. 
“Mother and Dad say they ain’t go- 
ing to give me the money for the field 
trip,” she reported. “Dad’s expenses 
have been pretty heavy lately. Be- 
sides, they say I could have saved 


enough.” She dabbed angrily at her 
swimming eyes. “It ain’t fair, that’s 
what!” 


On the way home that evening she 
talked the whole thing over with 
Lucy very seriously. Lucy was cold- 
ly practical. “You'll just have to get 
down to business and earn the money 
in the next three weeks, Sue Ellen; 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“But how?” Sue Ellen asked mourn- 
fully. To that question even Lucy 
could find no immediate answer. 

It was Sue Ellen herself who finally 
thought of asking old Mr. Hillis to 
let her help him get rid of the dan- 
delions on his lawn. But when she 
had dug and grubbed at the weeds for 
an hour and a half in the hot sun and 
Mr. Hollis saw fit to give her only 
two dimes for her work, she knew the 
time was too short for her to dare de- 
pend upon the Hillis dandelion crop. 
When her neighbor, Grandma Bentley, 
sent her on an errand and paid her 
with freshly baked doughnuts instead 
of money, the field trip seemed far- 
ther away than ever. “It ain’t fair,” 
Sue Ellen told herself over and over. 

Two day$ later Lucy, all excited, 
sought her out. “I’ve found a job for 
you, Sue Ellen,” she announced 
proudly. “Mrs. Barton, our neighbor, 
wants someone to take care of her 
twins for a little while after school 
every day. I tol her about you, and 
she wants you to stop in to see her 
tonight. Oh, Sue Ellen, you will be 
able to go on the field trip; I just 
know you will!” 

Sue Ellen’s eyes brightened. “If 
I go, I'll have you to thank. Nobody 
cares like you do.” 

Lucy noticed the “like you do.” 
“There is something else, Sue Ellen,” 
she began hesitatingly. “Mrs. Barton 
teaches English at the State Teachers 
College. Maybe you ought to watch 
your P’s and Q’s.” 

“Oh, of course,” Sue Ellen replied 
airily. Her head was already in the 
clouds. With three weeks to go and 
a steady after-school job, she was 
sure she would have enough money 
for the field trip. 





At four that same afternoon Sy: 
Ellen and her three-year-old charges, 
Jean and Jimmy Barton, were feedi 
ducks in the park lagoon. “It don’t 
seem like work,” she told Lucy the 
next day. “Thanks for getting me 
the job.” 

“I’m glad you like it,” Lucy re. 
plied, closing her ears to the “Tr 
don’t.” 

Sue Ellen tossed her red head. “{ 
guess I can take care of kids even if 
I can’t do English. I got another D 
in yesterday’s test.” 

“Oh, Sue Ellen, you— Oh, why 
won’t you try harder?” 

“Maybe it ain’t as important as you 
think, Lucy. No old English helped 
me get this job.” 

“No, it didn’t,” replied Lucy. “| 
helped you get it, but it’s up to you 
to see that you don’t lose it.” 

“What do you mean?” Sue Ellen 
demanded. 

“If you don’t know what I mean, 
there’s no use in my trying to ex- 
plain,” Lucy answered. 

As usual the talk drifted back to 
plans for the field trip. Through the 
days that followed, Sue Ellen saved 
her money carefully. Enough for her 
carfare lay safely in a small box jn 
her dresser when the blow fell. 

When Sue Ellen and the twins came 
in from the park, warm and rosy 
after a game of hide-and-seek, they 
were met at the door by Mrs. Barton, 
She tried to be kind, but nevertheless 
she was very definite. Sue Ellen’s 
services were no longer needed. She 
had lost her job! 

Sue Ellen stumbled down the steps 
and turned homeward. To lose her 
job—just when the field trip was in 
sight. “It’s like I always say, it ain't 
fair,” she sobbed over and over again. 

“You won't miss the trip, Sue 
Ellen,” Lucy comforted her the next 
day. “I promise that you won't. I'm 
going to lend you the money.” 

“But how can you? You've got 
only enough saved to pay your own 
way.” 

Lucy’s face slowly colored. “I'm 
going to have more. I’m sorry, Sue 
Ellen, but you see Mrs. Barton gave 
me your job.” 

So Lucy was to take the twins out 
to the park after this—to swing 
them, to romp with them, to play 
rollicking games of hide-and-seek! 
It was almost more than Sue Ellen 
could bear. 

““Why did Mrs. Barton take the job 
away from me? Why did she, Lucy?” 

“It was this way, Sue Ellen,” Lucy 
explained. “Mrs. Barton offered me 
the job in the first place, but I told 
her about you. I didn’t want to go 
on the trip without you. She likes 
you, too, and she was glad to give yougy” 
the job. But when the twins began 3 ‘ 
to say ‘ain’t’ and ‘have saw’ and ‘Doge 
like I do,’ she knew they were pick- ca 
ing it up from you.” ‘gy 

“Te ain’t fair,” flared Sue Ellengy 
Then suddenly she flushed up to i 
soft fringe on her bangs. “I mea 
it isn’t,” she finished lamely. 

“['m sorry.” Lucy put her 
over Sue Ellen’s drooping should 

Sue Ellen quietly lifted her h 
“I'm sorry, too. It was fair, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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IT CAN STILL BE ALL Yours THIS YEAR 


«the “ah”-inspiring scenery, 
the cool green spaces of Canada’s 
vacation playgrounds... the life 
and colour of her cities and re- 
sorts ... the refreshingly different 
flavour of this neighbour nation 
where you’re never a stranger— 
always a guest. 

Make up your mind that this is 
your year to see and enjoy it all: 





Then... stake your claim on the 
holiday of a lifetime by making 
reservations right away. If we can 
help with information, just send 
the coupon below to Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, De- 
partment of Tradeand Commerce. 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN Ls 
Minister Director ; % gg ¥ 
tf } 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED , J 


Old crafts, old customs add piquancy to Golf, swim or just relax at one of Can Crystal, china, woollens, native handi- 
your sightseeing in the historic Eastern Provinces. ada's away-from-it-all resorts or summer colonies. crafts,—all help make shopping a real delight. 


pe yy meen Seed 


Se ee | 


Vacations Unlimited 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me literature on Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited. (Please print.) 
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I; you are looking for an interesting and unusual way 
to round out your school program, we believe you will find 
stimulating material among these three units. They are 
planned to suit your own end-of-term needs and provide 
fun and facts for your students. The complete units 
for each grade level are available — without cost — to 
teachers. In addition, the student booklets may be ordered 
in quantity for classroom distribution. To order, 


just fill in and mail the coupon in this issue. 


CICO™ 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 





CONSUMER SERVICE SECTION 
350 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 1,N. Y, 
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One Mother’s Day 
(Continued from page 36) 


MOTHER—Good morning, children: 

ALL CHILDREN—Good morning, 
Mother dear. 

POLLY—Breakfast is ready. 

TEN-O'CLOCK SCHOLAR—Just sit 
right here. (He gallantly steps behind 
a chair to assist his mother.) 

MOTHER—What do I see before my 
eyes? 

CHILDREN—A loving Mother’s Day 
surprise! 

MOTHER—Why, children! 
very sweet. 

(She sits in chair proffered by 
Ten O'clock Scholar. All children, 
except Son John, find their places at 
table. Son John stands near Mother.) 

SON JOHN—Look, Mother dear, 
two shoes on my feet! 

(Mother registers smiling approval, 
and Son John finds his pon at the 
table.) 

POLLY— 

We've been careless and bad; 
We've made you sad; 

But we love you, truly we do! 
And we're changing our ways 
For the rest of our days 

To show our love for you. 

MISTRESS MARY— 

I've been contrary and selfish, I know, 

Trying to make my garden grow. 

But a garden, given proper care, 

Will make its mistress want to share. 

So now, Mother dear, I'm sharing my 
garden; 

And my contrary ways I hope you'll 
pardon. 

(She presents a flower to Mother 
and to Polly as she speaks. Likewise, 
she gives a flower to Ten O'clock 
Scholar, who speaks next; then a flow- 
er to Bopeep, Boy Blue, and to each 
one in turn. Each child stands at his 
place to accept his flower and to speak. 
He then resumes his seat.) 

TEN O'CLOCK SCHOLAR— 

“Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise” — 
They tell me, and that’s what I’m 
striving for, 
So I'll be a ten o'clock scholar no 
more. 

BOPEEP— 

And after this, if I lose my sheep, 

Wagging their tails behind them, 

I'll not leave them alone to wander 
back home; 

Pll just go right out and find them! 

BOY BLUE— 

Of the cows and the sheep, I'll never 
lose track. 

I'm staying away from that old hay- 
stack! 

SON JOHN— 

Nobody likes an untidy boy. 
So I’m going to be Mgther’s pride 
and joy. 

GIRL WITH CURL— 

And no one likes a horrid girl, 
Even when she wears a curl; 
So a good little girl you’re going to 
see, 
Oh, very good from now on I'll be! 
(Continued on page 78) 
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FOR ENCLISH 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bullctin-Board 
Charts 


seT TWO 


CRAMMAR 
PUNCTUATION 
CAPITALIZATION 
CORRECT USACE 


In the “ever-increasing” 
Line of INSTRUCTOR 
preven Teaching Aids. 


for ENGLISH 


BULLETIN - BOARD 
CHARTS 


(SETS I and 2 


In each set there are ten cards printed 
on both sides—TWENTY CHARTS in all, 
to promote quick perception, immediate 
understanding, of some of the basic prin- 
ciples of English. Large in size (10'2"x 
13”), the Charts are on stock of different 
colors, so that they are readily distin- 
guishable as to subject and easy to use. 
A visual aid within the reach of all, Or 
der now for fall delivery. 


SI Prepaid 


If you include one or both sets with 


your subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Each 
Set 





—aomman 





the “price of each set is only 80 cents. 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

Dansville, N. Y. 

Please send me [] English Set | @ — 
C) English Set 2 @ — 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for: 

(1) One Year$3.00; [) Two Years $5.00 


[1 Charge it. 1 will pay October 5, 1%. 
1) Enclosed is $ , payment in full. 
(Credit orders must include THE INSTRUCTOR.) 
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“My Country ... Of Thee 
I Sing” 
(Continued from page 70) 


WAS I disappointed in Bryce Canyon 
after the grandeur of Zion and the 
immensity of Grand Canyon? Not a 
bit! The visitor who pauses here in 
his tour of the Utah National Parks 
imagines all sorts of forms in the 
weathered red, pink, orange, and white 
rocks. ‘They seem to change, too, al- 
most while one looks at them, trans- 
formed by shadows. 

The canyon (really a great amphi- 
theater) is three miles long, two miles 
wide, and a thousand feet deep. At 
sunrise, it is as if one were touching 
electric buttons to light the points 
of interest. There are domes, spires, 
temples, castles, gardens, windows, 
and even human figures in stone—an 
endless variety. 

At the top of Navajo Trail we felt 
as though we were in the sky. Trees 
below looked like small plants. The 
trail was a steep, zigzag path. At 
its foot we walked the length of 


“Wall Street”—shut in by rock walls ’ 


higher than tall city buildings. We 
gazed in wonder, like country people 
first beholding skyscrapers. 

Down beautiful wooded paths we 
went to Queen’s Garden—a botany 
student’s delight—and we followed 
Peek-a-boo Trail to the. Wall of Win- 
dows and Fairyland. 

—Ada May Brown, Sandy, Utah. 


FROM the railroad station in Hart- 
ford one looks across a park and up 
a gradual slope to the Connecticut 
State Capitol with its golden dome. 

This park is one of twenty-seven 
such areas which altogether cover 
2,700 acres. In Elizabeth Park is 
a rose garden visited by thousands 
every year. Keney Park has a road 
where one can drive for miles—seem- 
ingly—through woods filled with 
ferns, birds, and rabbits, and yet nev- 
er be more than a short distance from 
a crowded city street. 


DENSELY wooded valleys . . . scat- 
tered cabins, . . . the Missouri mule 
strolling across the road... the 
friendly hand wave of the natives 
. the deft, sure fingers of the bas- 

ket weaver... the russet orange 
and delft blue of the pottery and the 
potter's crude shed . . . the wander- 
ing, runaway roads .. . the shim- 
mering beauty of Lake Taneycomo 
. . the blue-green valleys below and 
the rocky, moss-covered cliffs above 
. the pungent fragrance of cedar 
and the crisp, minty air of, cool for- 





ests . . . and overhead a blue moun- 
tain haze shading the Ozarks. 

Reliving the pages of Harold Bell 
Wright’s heart-warming novel, The 
Shepherd of the Hills . . . visiting 
Old Matt and Aunt Mollie’s humble 
cabin . . . the lonely little cemetery 
where so many “book-folk” are buried 

. the tiny post office—general store 
where Uncle Ike served his ten or 
twelve neighbors ... the breath- 
taking beauty of Fairy Cave... 
the loquacious taxi-driver guide who 
retold legends so delightfully. 





The Queen Anne period buildings 
of native “creek stone” set against 
the hills at Hollister, the village that 
turned its back on its former self to 
receive a railway station . . . the de- 
licious meals at <he inn, hospitality of 
the innkeepers, and warm friendliness 
among the guests... “hillbillies” 
coming to shop ... the easygoing 
pace of their talk and lives... 
Sunday morning peace after hymns 
from Hollister Hill. 

,—Marjorie Eve Lindall, Chicago, Ml. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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everywhere, but two in particular at- 
tract attention at night by their 
lighting effects. 

A monument marks the place where 
the Charter Oak long stood, and there 
are many other historical reminders. 
Among notable buildings are the State 
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between Chicago and the Pacifie Northwest 


HIS summer, the OLymprAN HIAWATHAS 
Tin offer a new Speedliner service with a 
45 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget 
Sound. Travel this scenic trail to Yellow- 
stone... Montana or Washington dude 
ranches...Spokane’s lakes and Grand Coulee 


You'll particularly like the roomy dining car 
which, with the Tip Top Grill Car, ampli- 
fies dining and lounging facilities. The Tour- 
alux sleeping cars bring new luxury with 
economy, and we’re painting the lily by fur- 
ther improving the famous Hiawatha coaches, 


cents. Library and Supreme Court Building Dam... Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olym- F Piscntien i ° 
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ctor) J the author of Huckleberry Finn and 
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Twain’s wish to be able to watch the te | » . am . . ss iallicdea 
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ADVANTAGES... 


Thrill te Happy Days Enjoying 
America at “Scenery Level” 
Unlimited Choice of Itineraries 
Visiting America’s Favorite At- 
tractions and Wonders. . . Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Pacific Northwest, 
Florida, Rocky Mountain Play- 
grounds, National Parks,Gulfcoast, 
Southwest, New England, Wash- 


ington, Historic Virginia, Great 
Smokies, New York 








Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
give you the freedom and satisfac- 
tion ‘of independent travel at tour 
bargains. Go by yourself or in your 
own group. Start any day. Stop- 
overs and extensions as desired. Price 
includes Transportation, De Luxe 
Sight-Seeing, Rooms with Bath at 
good Hotels and Meals while in Na- 
tional Parks, 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 





NaTIONaAL Trailways Bus System @ 

Dept. I-34, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me free folder of tours as checked: 

Gulf Coast California Great Smokies 1 

National Parks () Southwest Mexico 0 

Ozorks ©) Colorado Rockies Historic East 0 

Northwest [) Virginia) Carolinas] Florida 0 
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One Mother’s Day 
(Continued from page 76) 


CROSS PATCH—Sister, you won't 
have a patch on me! 
MOTHER (s/anding)— 
Thank you, children; you’re kind and 
good; 
You've made me happy and glad. 
With children as thoughtful and dear 
as you 
A mother could never be sad. 
Home can be a very nice place 
If we try to help each other. 
CHILDREN (while seated)— 
And every child who lives in this 
house 


Loves, and will help you, Mother! 
(They rise and extend flowers toward 
Mother. Quick curtain.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


The flowers are artificial. The 
children could make them. Children 
could also decorate paper plates and 
place mats, and fashion bowls of 
papier-miché to use in setting the 
breakfast table. 

If possible, place the table so that 
Mother sits at center of one Jong side, 
facing the audience, Children are at 
each side of her and at both ends, 
Avoid seating anyone with his back 
to the audience. 


Hygiene in a Rural School 
(Continued from page 19) 


HEATING, LIGHTING, 
VENTILATION 


A. Principles to be followed. 

1. Bright sunlight must not fall di- 
rectly on pupils’ work nor in their 
eyes. 

2, Left-handed pupils should sit so 
that the light will fall over the right 
shoulder, 

3. Shades should be adjusted often 
to let in all needed light. 

4. Shades on windows directly facing 
children should be drawn all the time. 
5. Drafts should not be allowed to 
blow directly on pupils. . Use ventila- 
tors of some kind—a commercial 
product or improvised ones, 

6. On days when there is little sun- 
light, use electric lights all day. 

7. If there are no electric lights, 
adjust shades on dark days so that 
windows are not covered at all, and 
reduce amount of intensive study, 

B. Method of carrying out principles. 
1. Explain simple routines to all. 

2. Tell why, from the good-health 
angle, these are important. 

3. Have monitors for routines. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


A. Personal appearance, 

1. Encourage “cleaning up” at noon 
and after play periods. 

2. Emphasize importance of washing 
hands after toileting. 

3. Encourage the older pupils to help 
younger ones be clean and neat. 

4. Provide mirrors for both girls and 
boys. Hang them low cnough so that 
all children can see into them. Make 
sure that the mirrors are used. 

B. Dishwashing. 

1. See that hot water is used for 
washing and rinsing. 

2. Have enough soap, but use wisely. 
3. Be sure that dishcloth and towels 
are kept clean. 
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C. Dressing for the weather. 

. Stress importance of warm cloth- 
ing for cold weather and waterproof 
outside wear for wet weather. 

2. See that children wear sufficient 
wraps whenever they go outdoors. 
Rubbers are especially important. 

3. Insist upon removal of unnecessary 
apparel, such as heavy boots, when 
the wearer is to be indoors. 


Hold That Picnic at School! 


(Continued from page 14) 


lunch which clearly showed how 
thoroughly the mothers had attacked 
their problem. We had potato salad, 
baked beans, wieners, the usual relish- 
es, rolls, and breads, topped off with 
large slices of homemade apple pie 
and bottles of milk. 

After lunch everyone relaxed on 
the lawn to rest and to get ready for 
the races. 

Most of the races had been planned 
many days before and the entrants 
had signed up and had been practic- 
ing. Now a pupil leader announced 
the first race, the participants lined 
up, and, to the enthusiastic cheering 
of the mothers and guests, were off! 
As the races weré run, the winners’ 
names were chalked onan easel black- 
board, which had been moved outside. 
Some of the events had been left open 
so that the guests could join in. 

Following the races, we all moved 
to the back lot, where the ts act- 
ed as the cheering section for a base- 
ball game between the girls and boys. 

At about three-thirty the mothers 
served ice cream and cake on the 
front lawn. During this time, our 
pupil committee gave out all the 
prizes which had been won during the 
day. Suckers were passed to every- 
one for the homeward jaunt, and 
then—it was time to say good-by! 

A committee of mothers cleaned up 
the dishes and debris, and a pupil 
committee removed the tables and 
game equipment. So, shortly after 
four o'clock, we all left a clean, or- 
derly schoolroom and playground and 
went home, tired but very happy, and 
far from being “worn out.” 

A word about our plans for the 
traces and games may be in order. 


RACES 


About ten days before the picnic a | 


large chart appeared on the bulletin 
board announcing the races to be held. 
There were races for boys under ten 
years, and for girls under ten years; 
for girls over ten, and boys over ten. 
There were relays for boys and relays 
for girls. 

We had a second set of races which 
were open to all. These were not 


signed up for in advance, because we 


wanted to give our guests a chance to 
participate. There were potato races, 
three-legged races, wheelbarrow races, 
and shoe races. Any book of games 
will suggest other races that you 
might like to use. 


CIRCLE GAMES 


- The only requirement for the circle 
games is that they be simple enough, 
and not too strenuous for the older 
guests. We have used, among others, 
Dodge Ball, Blue Bird, Three Deep, 
and Cat and Fox. You will find oth- 
ers in-@ game book. - _ . 
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MICHIGAN! 


Looking for fun-filled vaca- 
tion days? Then make a date with a 
Michigan lake. There’s thousands 
to choose from, each with a full 
schedule of exciting water activities. 
Or if you like your fun on the lazy. 
side, deov's always 4 warm sandy 
beach or a cool green forest nearby 
— perfect spots for a book or a nap, 
Whatever you seek in recreation or 
accommodations, _Michigan.has_it 
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MICHIGAN TOURIST 


COUNCIL 
Room 15, Ca Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 

Please send me your free, illustrated folder 
entitled “Here's Your Michigan!” 
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“Tt Ain’t Fair!” 
(Continued from page 74) 


in every way. Mrs. Barton had a 

- right to take the job away from me if 
I was too stubborn to try to talk 
di ght.” 

“But you will let me lend you the 

money sO you can go on the trip, 

won't you?” Lucy asked. 

“3 “Yes, Lucy, I'll take the money, 





‘~ 


and I'll pay it back. But that ain’t 
= —I mean isn’t—all. There will be no 
more D’s in English for Smarty Sue 
Ellen. And what’s more she is going 
to stop feeling abused.” 

Lucy, looking at Sue Ellen’s lifted 
chin, determined eyes, and squared 
fr shoulders, knew that her friend meant 
every word. 





David Is Left Behind 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Whew!” sighed David, as he 
stopped pedaling. “I’m tired.” 

“So am I,” agreed Jacky, “but that 
was a good race. I guess we both 
reached the corner together.” 

“That was fun,” added David. 
“And we can race back, too.” 

“But let’s wait a little while,” 
suggested Jacky. “I’m still tired.” 
“So am I,” agreed David. 

So the two little boys sat down 
on the grass beside their tricycles for 
a few minutes. Suddenly David 


ped up. 

“Oh, dear!” he cried. “I forgot 
about going downstreet with Mother. 
Maybe she’s gone without me!” 
David jumped on his tricycle and 
started back toward the house. 
“Wait for me,” called Jacky, as he 
hurried along behind. “We were go- 
ing to have another race.” 

But David didn’t stop. He was too 
eager to reach home. 

“Maybe Mother hasn’t started yet,” 
thought David hopefully. “I haven’t 
been gone so very long.” 

He hurried so hard that he was all 
out of breath by the time he reached 
home. He hopped off the tricycle 
and rushed into the house. 

“Mother! Mother!” he shouted 
loudly. But nobody answered. David 
looked in every room but he couldn’t 
find Mother anywhere. He shouted 
so loudly that soon Daddy came in 
from the garden to see what was the 
matter. 

“Mother’s gone downstreet shop- 
ping,” explained Daddy. 

“But I was going too,” cried David. 
“Mother said I could go.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Daddy. “Mother 
called you before she left, but..you 
didn’t come and she didn’t have time 
to wait for you.” 

How sad David felt! He had want- 
ed to go with Mother so much. He 
kept thinking, too, of the ice-cream 
cone that Mother would have bought 
for him. 

“You had better go out and play 
some more,” suggested Daddy. 

But David didn’t feel like playing 
now. He wandered slowly outdoors 
and sat down on the steps, looking 
very sad, 

“Come on, David,” called Jacky, 
who had been waiting for him. “Let’s 
have another race.” 

But David didn’t want to race any 
more. He was sorry: he had raced 














with Jacky the first time instead of 
staying mear the house as he had 
promised Mother. 

After Jacky had gone home, David 
sat watching for Mother. 

“Maybe she'll bring me home some 
ice cream,” thought David hopefully. 

But no! When Mother came home 
she didn’t have a thing for David. 

“['m sorry,” said Mother, “but I 
don’t bring home presents for a little 
boy who breaks his promise to me. 
You said you would stay near the 
house, but I couldn’t find you when 
I was ready to go.” 

How disappointed David was! And 
how ashamed he felt! 

“I’m sorry I broke my promise,” 
he told his mother. “I won’t break 
it the next time.” 

And he didn’t! The next day when 
Mother was ready to go shopping, she 
found David all ready and waiting 
for her right near the house. 

After the shopping was finished, 
Mother bought him a nice big ice- 
cream cone. 

“There you are,” said Mother, as 
she handed him his cone. “That's 
for a little boy who has learned to 
keep his promise.” 

How proud that’ made David feel! 


And how good the ice cream tasted! 


“That’s the best cone I ever had,” 
said David happily. “I'm glad I 
wasn’t left behind this time.” 


Scatwork— 

Draw a picture of David riding his 
new tricycle. 

Draw a picture of the race David 
had with Jacky. 


Questions for discussion— 

Why did David want to go shop- 
ping with Mother? 

Why did David race with Jacky 
when he had promised Mother he 
would stay near the house? 

Why didn’t Mother wait for him? 

Do you think Mother should have 
brought home some ice cream for 
David? 

Why do you think David's ice- 
cream cone tasted so good to him? 


Caleb Cub at the 
Candy Counter 


(Continued from page 20) 


sweet. And when a tiny girl bought 
the last seven balls in the box, he 
didn’t care at all. 

By three o'clock all the candy was 
gone, every bit of it. On the door 
Mr. Scrump had to put a sign that 
said SOLD OUT. 

He was so pleased that he wanted 
to pay Caleb Cub for his work, but 
the little bear refused to take the 
money. Mr. Scrump wanted Caleb to 
work at the store every day, but the 
little bear politely declined. 

“For goodness’ sake,” exclaimed 
Mr. Scrump. “Are you sure you had 
enough candy?” 

“I’m very, very sure, Thank you,” 
said Caleb Cub, as he started for 
home. 

Mother Bear met him at the door. 
“Guess what I have for your supper,” 
she said. “I have a big bowlful of 
honey.” 

“Thank you, Mother, but I don’t 
want any,” said Caleb Cub. 

All his mother could think of to 


say to that was, “For goodness’ sake!” . 
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WASHINGTON 
STATE 


HERE’S a life-time of things to do and see in fascinating 

Washington State. Here are beauties and grandeurs rang- 
ing from mighty canyons cut through painted deserts to shio- 
ing snow-capped mountain peaks soaring eight, ten, fourteen 
thousand feet into the blue. Here you can fish, hunt, ski, swim, 
sail, explore—or loaf and restore your soul. Plan to see all of 
Washington State—its farms, giant industries, forests, otchards, 
modern cities, colorful seaports, and endless scenic vistas. Ac- 
comtodations of all kinds are available. Let us send literature. 









1 ebasbeadeccseetee! sesnecsacans: 
WASHINGTON STATE Department of Conservation and 

Development, Room 579 Transportation Bldg.—State 

Capitol, Olympia, Washington. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature on Wash- 

ington State. 


Grand Coulee Dam, 
mightiest handiwork of 
man. 
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e The sure way to induce the children to 
© include more milk solids with lunch!! 


» “Dari-Rich 


TRADE MARK HEG, VU. 5, PAT, OFF, 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


els The Nation’s Fastest Seller! 


Bottled by your local dairy and 

handled in the lunchroom just 

as any other fresh dairy drink! 
° 


679 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
330 W. 42nd ST.; NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES ll, CAL. 






























See Canada Via Canadian Pacific 


You should see the unspoiled splendor of 
e THE MAGNIFICENT CANADIAN ROCKIES 
e THE EVERGREEN BEAUTY OF CANADA'S PACIFIC COAST 








They're the reasons why traveling to and 
from the Pacific Coast and California the 
Canadian Pacific way is a thrill you can’t 
afford to miss. It’s travel luxury from 
coast to coast. And you can begin to 
enjoy it the minute you reserve space 


on one of the comfortable Canadian 
Pacific trains. Our service starts when 
you ask for information from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 

Be sure to inquire about round-trip 
rail fares and our Alaska trips! 
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A Unit on Antarctica 
(Continued from page 34) 


climate. The South Pole itself is on 
a mountain-bordered plateau 9,000 
feet above sea level. 

Coal deposits, found in the moun- 
tains, are not of practical interest, 
because of difficulties in mining and 
transportation. It is possible, how- 
ever, that uranium or other valuable 
minerals may be discovered. 

D. Facts about Antarctic Develop- 
ments Project 1947. 

In December, 1946, the first ships 
taking part in the Antarctic Develop- 
ments Project 1947—so called—sailed 
from United States ports. By the 
first of January, they had traversed 
the 10,000-mile distance and were 
threading the ice pack to take up 
assigned positions off the coast of 
Antarctica. The personnel on these 
ships were to gather meteorological 
data and prepare landing strips and 
bases for planes and men. 

Included in the expedition were 
icebreakers, submarines, airplane car- 
riers, seaplane tenders, destroyers, oil- 
ers,.and cargo vessels. Helicopters and 
amphibious planes were carried for 
observation and mapping. 

The 4,000 men in the expedition 
were army and navy personnel, ac- 
companied by civilian scientists and 
news correspondents. Rear Admiral 
Byrd, who had led two earlier ex- 
peditions to the Antarctic, was in 
command. 

This vast organization, under U.S. 
government auspices, constitutes the 
greatest exploratory expedition in his- 
tory—greatest in geographic scope, 
in breadth of purpose, and in number 
of participants. In an age of short- 
ened distances, its purpose has been 
to gather data on weather conditions, 
transpolar air routes, and navigation 
through and under the ice. In ad- 
dition, vast unexplored areas have 
been, and are to be, mapped from the 
air and studied on the ground. 

Scientific advances in transporta- 
tion and communication have made 
it possible for the 1947 expedition 
to do more in a few months than ear- 
lier explorers could do in a century. 
The onset of the antarctic winter 
compelled the expedition to return 
north, but its work is not completed. 
Plans have been made for a two-year 
study, and it is likely that perma- 
nent observation bases will be made. 

Great Britain, Norway, France, 
Australia, Chile, and Argentina claim 
portions of the Antarctic Continent. 
They, and other nations as well, are 
renewing their interest. Some have 
already sent expeditions to make addi- 
tional discoveries. 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


A. Research. 
1. At your public library, borrow 
books which will help the class in 
learning about the Antarctic. 
2. From the following groups of 
words,*select the set that interests 
you most. Look up the words in a 
recent encyclopedia, and explain (1) 
their meaning and (2) their relation 
to the Antarctic. Before making 
your report, consult the index of a 
book on the Antarctic, and also mag- 
azine and. newspaper clippings. 

4) Southern Cross, aurora austra- 
lis, St. Elmo’s fire, mirage 


b) geology, meteorology, biology, 
cartography 

c) plankton, diatoms, algae, crus. 
taceans 

d) glacier, crevasse, iceberg, pack 
ice 
3. Magnetism. 

4) Find out all you can and report 
to the class on the North Magnetic 
Pole; the South Magnetic Pole. 

5) In a textbook on science, find 
directions for making a simple com- 
pass with a magnetized sewing needle 
floating on a cork. Demonstrate to 
the class this homemade compass, and 
also a boy scout’s or a mariner’s com- 
pass. 

4.. Nature. study. 

a) How are penguins especially 
adapted for life in the Antarctic? 

b) What part of the time do pen- 
guins spend in the water? 

c) Are they solitary birds, or are 
they found in large flocks? 

d) Describe their appearance. 

e) What are the nesting and in- 
cubating habits of penguins? 

B. Map and globe study. 

1. Make a large map of the Antarctic 
for the class to refer to as reports are 
given. 

4) Label the following: Antarctic 
Circle; Australian, American, Afri- 
can, and Pacific quadrants; South 
Pole; South Magnetic Pole; Ross Ice 
Barrier; Ross Sea; Weddell Sea; Bay 
of Whales; Little America. 

b) Using small flags representing 
nations which claim parts of the Ant- 
arctic Continent, fasten them in posi- 
tion with pins or cellulose gummed 
tape. (Many. of the claims overlap.) 

c) Small flags bearing the names 
of famous explorers may be set in po- 
sition as various committees report. 
2. Become familiar with the globe 
and with different map projections. 

a) Holding a globe so that you 
look down at the North Pole, which 
important countries can you see? 
Which oceans? 

5) Holding the globe so that you 
look down at the South Pole, which 
countries can you see? Which oceans? 

c) Measure the distance on the 
globe from Antarctica to the nearest 
point in South America. Measure the 
distance to Australia; to Africa. 
How many times the distance from 
Antarctica to South America is the 
distance from Antarctica to Aus 
tralia? To Africa? 

d) Using ‘a flat map ‘and its scale 
of miles, determine the distances more 
accurately. How many miles is it 

from Antarctica to the nearest point 
in South America? In Australia? 
In Africa? 
C. Discussion questions. 
1. Arctic and Antarctic. 

a) Why was the North Frigid 
Zone explored before the South Frigid 
Zone? 

b) Why will there probably be less 
transpolar aviation in the Antarctic 
than in the Arctic? 

¢) Would you. rather join an ex- 
pedition to the Arctic or to the Ant- 
arctic? 

2. The purpose of exploration. 

a) Why did some ships in te 
1700’s venture into the Antarcti¢ 
Ocean? 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Playing Safe— 
An Siperiines Unit 
logy, (Continued from page 72) 
crus- E. M. Hale Co., Publishers, 320 S. 
Barstow St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
pack The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
‘cport pany, Welfare Division, 1 Madison 
ynetic Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
National Education Association, 
, find Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
com- St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
needle National Fire Protection Associa- 
ite to tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
s, and Mass. 
com- National Safety Council, Education 
Division, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
cially New York University, Center for 
ic? Safety Education, Washington Square 
) pen- North, New York, N.Y. 
Northwestern University Traffic 
oF are Safety Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
: ville, N.Y. 
id in- United States Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
arctic Films and slides. 
rts are Akin and Bagshaw, Inc., 1425 Wil- 
liams St., Denver, Colo. 
arctic American Museum of Natural His- 
Afri- tory, Film Division, Central Park 
South West “ — St., New York 23, N.Y. 
»ss Ice Bailey Films Service, 1651 Cosmo 
i; Bay St., Hollywood, Calif. Don’t fool with your travel funds 
sg Kodak ee Teach- 
entin ing Films Division, Rochester, N.Y. : 
: Ane Encyclopaedia Britannica | Films, protect them with 
n posi- ry 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
immed 6, 
srlap.) Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio- NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 
names visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., 
in po- New York 10, N.Y. Don’t risk the theft or loss of your travel money 
sort. Local sources. 
globe 5 American Legion, department ad- —take NCB Travelers Checks with you on your next trip. Air, 
tions, Ask to ™ me oi direct jutant, department headquarters, rail, bus and ship lines... hotels, restaurants, garages 
‘vik Rio Grande way through a a oo paar at all and stores, welcome them—like cash. Thieves and 
, seo | the Rockies — it costs no itol building. pickpockets avoid them. 
marty tabes no longer. = State University, extension service - 
at you mpg or audio-visual aids department. Here's the reason...you sign them when you buy them... this 
= makes them your personal money. You countersign them when 
ceans! 
m the Let the Community you wish to spend them, This turns the checks into cash. You 
a Also Teach can spend them like cash—get your change in cash. 
are the (Continued from page 29) . 
— to bed at night. ‘The teacher’s com- You get full refund for checks that are lost or stolen. 
| a © —__ 2 —— Rnd — This protection, backed by the prestige of America’s greatest 
which — are supposed to have world-wide bank—lIs yours at a cost of 75¢ for each $100. 
s scale so much?’ , 
‘ pee Aa th teschens dened alt ene In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
5 is it riences of one week in attempting to ; 
point tie together the school and » ap dy buy them et your bank 
tralia? munity, the realization grew that 
probably the best teaching of the year 
had been done during that week. 
“The pupils have shown more in- 
Frigid Rio Cronde terest " their a said a teacher. 
Frigid “An parents have certainly shown 
’ TRAILWAYS’ more interest in what their children 
be less .. doing ery ve ever did be- 
tarctic IB | Ric Grende Tour Bures — ore,” remarked ano 
lint x hane = TODAY “T’ve enjoyed it more, too,” ad- 
an aT ERT RI mitted a third. 
c Ant- Bh} A tip hom teat] And so what started as an experi- ve de tas wb : fame || \) 
ox Pueblo and Sole Lake City ment has now become standard prac- ws —— 
Mesa Verde National Park [-] ] | tice. The teachers habitually look st ae oe I 
in the a ———————__—_— to the community for inspiration and — - — 
tarctie HE | Coy a State slo re Nag wang ent ee A. NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 
come the opportunity this contact 
affords them. Member Fedaral Deposit Insarnace Corporation 
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Goad Liquid 


A 


Here at last is LIQUID A-200 PyYRIN- 


ATE... the newer, more scientifically 
thorough successor to the A-200 oint- 
ment. 


The advantages of LiguID A-200 
PYRINATE are many! It KILLS ON 
CONTACT ...it KILLS THE EGGS... it 
is NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaves no tell-tale odor! A-200 
has a soothing shampoo effect, leaving 
the hair soft and pliable, changing 
neither the color nor texture of the 
hair. Fabrics, too, are left unharmed. 
A-200 has a pleasant odor. 





IDEAL FOR USE ON CHILDREN 


When called on to recommend a 
remedy for sporadic cases of head lice 
... A-200 PYRINATE is the easy an- 
swer to an embarrassing problem. So 
simple to use—no more fuss than a 
quick shampoo; and it doesn’t harm 
clothing. 

Ask for the new clinically tested 
parasiticide ... LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE, developed under medical super- 
vision and perfected under the most 
careful clinical control. At your drug 
store, 79¢. 


One of the 225 products prepared by McKesson & Robbins for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous fer Quality Fince 1833 








this year? 


coupon. No agent will call. 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. 
Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 
expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. 
pared for the accident or distressing illness at home or away. This 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you finan- 
cial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
long summer vacation and well into the fall. 
more than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. 






Why not play safe 


Be pre- 


Think of it! Protection for 


Write or ‘send 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 894 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


to Teachers 


identification 
Tag fer Your Traveling Bag. 





transperent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but as long as they 
last they are free to teachers. 

SEND THE COUPON 
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= "" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 
Te the T.C.U., 894 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am a teacher in eaiteiipiaiamnnriaitaaenti 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bag tag. 


Has space for name and address, with My Name ie... 


My Address ia... — 


_.. School. 





NO AGENT WILL CALL. . W . — 
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Successful Unit 
Teaching—II 


(Continued from page 28) 


can be made and how to arrange for 
careful planning and evaluation of 
them. She will know of certain per- 
sons whose experiences and knowledge 
will be an asset to the unit’s success. 
She will see that spaces are made avail- 
able for displays and collections. She 
will know whether slides or films or 
film strips can be secured. 

The teacher will see that each child 
makes his contribution in planning 
the work and in suggesting cre- 
ative enterprises of a manual sort. 
She will be alert in adding to her own 
knowledge anything pertaining to the 
unit. She will be on the lookout for 
pictures, specimens, clippings, and so 
on. Always, she must keep in mind 
the objectives of the unit—seeing that 
the pupils move steadily toward the 
attainment goals without becoming 
sidetracked on some minor point of 
interest. And she must watch for 
signs of boredom, frustration, or su- 
perficial effort, so that the unit will 
not bog down and fail to achieve the 
desired ends. 

The teacher’s duty to her pupils is 
no less great because she has given 
them a share in planning the unit. 
Her obligations in certain matters 
are ever present. To re-emphasize 
the beliefs that were stated in the 
first article, she must see that each 
pupil achieves success in something, 
in his own eyes as well as in the eyes 
of his classmates. She must see 
that each has access to, materials he is 
able to read well. She must be pa- 
tient with the dull child, and encour- 
age the laggard. She must see that 
each pupil tries several media in work- 
ing with his hands, to avoid becoming 
overengrossed with one means of ex- 
pression. She must see that the timid 
ones have an opportunity to lead, and 
that the bolder ones are sometimes re- 
quired to follow. 

Tactfully the teacher will circum- 
vent cliques in forming committees. 
She will note new signs of growth in 
individual pupils in order to encour- 
age that growth. She will not fail 
to bolster children when their self- 
confidence fails. She will be never- 
tiring in seeing that pupils gradually 
improve in democratic living; that 
they become more self-reliant; that 
they fulfill their responsibilities in 
getting and putting away materials, 
in cleaning up after their work, and 
in carrying projects to completion. 

While arranging opportunities for 
planning and creative expression, the 
teacher does not lose sight of the 
skills that pupils should be develop- 
ing. As a result of the planning and 
the supervised study, certain essen- 
tial skills will be taken care of, to 
some extent. These are: 

1. Reading to find specific infor- 
mation. 

2. Using a table of contents, index, 
encyclopedia, dictionary, and other 
reference aids. 

3. Taking brief, concise notes of 
important matters which will aid in 
discussion. 

4. Organizing information into 
definite concrete form. 

§. Giving a well-organized report. 

6. Asking good questions. 

7. Conducting simple experiments. 





8. Reading to follow directions, 

9. Sticking to the point in a dis. 
cussion. 

10. Writing two or more well. 
organized paragraphs. 

11. Summarizing. 

12. Turning to an authority jp 
proving a point. 

13. Making an attractive display, 

14. Interviewing someone and giy. 
ing a creditable report of the inter. 
view. 

15. Evaluating another’s contriby- 
tion. 

16. Giving constructive criticism, 

17. Developing good work habits, 

18. Doing any necessary drill. 

19. Keeping acceptable, accurate 
records. 

20. Improving in English usage, 

What should a teacher do to en. 
sure the development of these im- 
portant skills? Here are a few ideas. 

1. Keep the work varied, so that 
pupils do not become bored from too 


* much stress on one phase. There can 


be a pleasing alternation to care for 
all interests—planning, study, discus- 
sion, handwork, checking, and eval- 
uation. 

2. See that all pupils are kept busy 
at some worth-while activity. 

3. Check completed work so that 
the pupils know how well they are 
doing and that the teacher knows 
what the next step should be. 

4. Have some way to record the 
progress of the unit as a whole, such 
as a story-record, charts, or the post- 
ing of finished work on a bulletin 
board. 

§..Arrange individual conferences 
with pupils to help them see what 
they most need to work on and so 
enable them to gauge their individual 
progress. 


- Children Enjoy 
Drawing People 
(Continued from page 42) 


Children asked, “How can I make 
one look like the mother?” They 
were taught how to make her taller. 
They hadn’t even thought of trying 
that. If the mother’s skirt is made 
a little longer than the present style 
demands, the figure will look like a 
mother, which is what the child is 
eager to accomplish. 

They also asked, “How can I make 
this figure look like the father and 
this other one like the boy?” To an- 
swer this is difficult during the pres- 
ent fashion when the majority ol 
primary boys are wearing long trov- 
sers. Adding a nose and some sort of 
adult-looking hat helps. 

We had* discussed a way to make 
some people look close at hand by 
putting their feet lower down on the 
paper, and to make things appear far 
away by drawing them smaller and 
higher on the paper. 

They have always been encouraged 
to try to draw pitchers, cups, cuf- 
tains, plants, and so on. No perféct 
standard has ever been held up. They 
have been urged to pick out a few 
lines that described the object. 

After making many quick sketches 
like these in one color, the children 
are eager to paint large pictures. 
They often take time, while part ot 
their class is reading, to fill in the pit- 
tures with bright colors. 
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A Unit on Antarctica 
(Continued from page 80) . 


b) What was the purpose of the 
explorations of Captain Cook? 

c) Why did the British govern- 
ment and scientific societies sponsor 
Scott’s expedition? 

d) What purpose lay back of 
Byrd’s first antarctic expedition? Of 
his second? 

e) Why did the United States ap- 
propriate funds for extensive ant- 
arctic exploration in 1947? 

3, Travel in the Antarctic. 

a) Why is the compass of little 
yalue in antarctic travel? How does 
an explorer know when he has ar- 
rived at the South Magnetic Pole? 
What would you expect to see at the 
South Pole? 

b) Why did the 1947 Byrd expe- 
dition carry not only airplanes of the 
usual sort but helicopters? Why 
were dogsleds, as well as planes, in- 
cluded? 

4. Recent discoveries. 

4) In what ways has the 1947 
Byrd expedition changed the map of 
Antarctica? 

b) What has been the biggest ge- 
ographical surprise of this expedition? 
§. The future of Antarctica. 

a) What has been accomplished by 
all the antarctic expeditions up to 
the present time? What remains to 
be done? . 

b) What nations besides the Un'ted 
States have been and are interested in 
this region? Why? 

c) What plans for future explora- 
tion and development have been made 
by the United States? By other na- 
tions? By the United Nations? 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Arithmetic. 
1. Make a graph to show the relative 
size of the continents. (What type 
of graph would be best?) 

Square Miles 


Africa 11,500,000 
Antarctica 6,200,000 
Asia 17,000,000 
Europe 3,750,000 
North America 8,000,000 
Oceania 4,000,000 
South America 6,800,000 


2. Make a graph to show the relative 
size of the oceans. 


Square Miles 
Antarctic 7,500,000 
Arctic 5,400,000 
Atlantic 41,300,000 
Indian 28,300,000 
Pacific 68,600,000 


3. Look up the area of the United 
States and compare it with that of 
Antarctica. Which is larger? By 
what fraction is it larger? By what 
per cent? 

B. Literature. 

1. From Coleridge’s The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, select and memo- 
rize the stanzas which describe the 
ice fields of the Antarctic Ocean. 
Make a colored drawing or a water 
color to illustrate the poem. (Note: 
The essential parts of the poem can be 
read to the class in one period. All 
of Part VI, and other digressive parts, 
should be omitted.) 

2. Tell what, in your opinion, is the 
most striking descriptive passage you 
have found in all your reading about 
the Antarctic, 


C. Vocational guidance. 

1. Many of the occupations represent- 
ed in the Antarctic Project are com- 
mon in our daily experience. Others 
are highly specialized and unusual. 

a) From your reading, make a list 
of trades and professions necessary 
for the staff of an exploration group. 
Classify them as Scientists, Mainte- 
nance Workers, Navy Personnel, Avi- 
ation Personnel, and so on. 

b) If you could sometime go with 
an exploring party, what kind of 
work would you want to do? Are 
you qualified now for such responsi- 
bility? How could you secure the 
needed training and experience? 

¢) Many more men try for posi- 
tions with an expedition than can be 
accepted. What qualifications, be- 
sides exceptional skill, might deter- 
mine the selection? 

2. Although most of ‘the earth’s sur- 
face has been explored, interesting 
and important jobs remain to be done. 

a) Where is there still opportu- 
nity for exploration and new dis- 
coveries? 

b) In what scientific fields can 
pioneer research be done? 

c) What new inventions are needed 
by mankind? 

d) Would you rather be an explor- 


‘er, a research scientist, or an inventor? 


D. Visual learnings. 

1. If the school has an opaque pro- 
jector, the illustrations in library 
books on the Antarctic can be viewed 
and discussed by the class. Similar 
use can be made of pictures and maps 
in newspapers and magazines. 

2. Lantern slides and filmstrips on 
Antarctica are scarce. However, a 
set of pictures on Alaska or some 
other region in the North Frigid Zone 
can be used, comparing the two frigid 
zones but passing rapidly over pic- 
tures of Eskimos and polar bears, 
which are not found in Antarctica. 
Study in detail features which are 
common to both zones. 


Teaching Carrying in 
Addition 


(Continued from page 15) 


Place the money in columns as 
needed. Each child writes the figures 
also. Add the pennies. Write the 
answer. Add dimes (14). Take ten 
dimes and change them to a dollar. 
Write the dimes in the dime column. 
Pick up the dollars. How many do 
you have? Write the dollars. Count 
your money. Compare with the fig- 
ures. Give practice in examples that 
require carrying from pennies to 
dimes, carrying from dimes to dollars, 
no carrying, and double carrying. 
Check to determine individual weak- 
nesses. 

Sixth day— 

Problems using numbers other than 
money can be easily explained to chil- 
dren, once the concept is established. 
They can readily think of ones as 
pennies, and of tens as dimes. (Ten 
pennies make one dime.) Practice 
should be given with the same types 
of examples as those that have already 
been used. 

In the June issue there will appear 
an article on how to teach borrowing 
in subtraction. (Collect and save the 
toy money for use in lessons on sub- 
traction.) 
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PLAN YOUR *% 


Sumer figo NOW! 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a relaxing, carefree 
vacation: First, plan to leave as soon as possible after 
school closes, to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and 
first choice of reservations at hotels or resorts. @ Second, 
GO GREYHOUND! For only Greyhound serves all the 
48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its 
modern motor coaches go direct to the most desirable of 
vacation spots. @ A Greyhound ticket always means a 
saving. Coaches are unusually com- 
fortable, schedules most frequent, 
and conveniently timed. 





oc 


GREYHOUND 








FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF 


This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed in full colors, 
unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPART- 
MENT IN-57, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 


AMERICA—FREE 


Name. 
L 





Address 





City and State IN 57 
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more 
space .,. handsome bedrooms ... spacious 
lounges ,..ample deck area for recreation. 


Canada is streamlined to give you 


HEN the Empress of Canada noses out 

from Montreal and Québec into the St. 
Lawrence Route this Summer, she wil) in- 
augurate the sixty-first year of Canadian 
Pacific transocean passenger service and the 
first since World War II. 


If you want easy-going, luxurious comfort 
on your Atlantic crossing...if you don’t 
want to worry about weather delays...if 
you relax more in a “vacation-cruise” at- 
mosphere that makes the 7-day crossing one 
of the best weeks of your journey... this is 
your ship! Leisurely, smoothly, it sails the 
picturesque and scenic St. Lawrence Route 
that’s almost 1000 miles less open ocean. 


Many of the same experienced personnel 
who have served Canadian Pacific during 
peace and war will staff the Empress of 
Canada, Trained the Canadian Pacific way, 
they are your assurance of the quietly effi- 
cient service that is such rare pleasure. 


First class, from $240 up. Tourist, from 
$152 up. For information, ask your local 
agent or apply at any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 
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y REFRESHING INTERLUDE 


| SOUTH DAKOTA'S | 
Black Hills* 


Recreation that re-creates is yours in the scenic 
splendor of the Black Hills. Pine-fringed 
mountain lakes and streams invite you . . . 
friendly American folk welcome you . . « 
western shows and rodeos will thrill 

and entertain you. 

Mount Rushmore, Custer State Park and the | 
nearby Bad Lands are but a few ofthe many =| 
unique wonders of the Land of Infinite Variety 
where all outdoor sports are more refreshing. 

From flowering spring through 
color-splashed autumn, the Black Hills 
beckon you to stake your claim 
for a treasure of pleasure. 

NO mosquitoes! 


A completely modern ship, the Empress of 
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*Highest mountains east of the Rockies 
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A. i, PANKOW, Publicity Director 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dept. of Fish, Game and Parks and 
State Highway Commission, Pierre, $. Dek. 
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On a Ranch "Way Out West 
(Continued from page 37) 


CaRoL—Shall we sing them the 
“Coyote Song”’? 

counts (sing the following 
song, a tune for which may easily be 
improvised by the children) — 

We saw a coyote, ce-ay, ee-ay, 

We saw a coyote, ee-ay, 

We saw a coyote this very day, 

And a cowboy chased him away. 
josie—That was nice. 
sTEvVE—How would you children 

like to come on a trip with two of 

the other cowhands and me tomor- 
row? Maybe you will see a coyote. 

EASTERN CHILDREN—Hurrah! 

STEVE—I’m going to tame a bron- 
cho that your uncle just bought, and 
the others are going to help me brand 
a new cow. 

NIcK—What’s a broncho? 

MARK—A broncho is a wild horse, 
isn’t it? 

Tex—That’s right. 

CAROLYN—Why do you have to 
brand the cow? 

BILL——Because when we take them 
to a round-up there are cattle from 
other ranches there, too, and we have 
to be able to tell which are ours. 

DEANNA—Sometimes thieves try to 
steal the cattle, but if the cattle are 
branded an owner can always tell 
which are his. That discourages cat- 
tle stealing. 

ROSALIND—What must we wear on 
our trip tomorrow? 

ELEANOR—You must wear chaps 
or slacks to protect your legs from 
twigs and brambles, a scarf around 
your neck, and a hat to protect you 
from the hot sun. You should wear 
boots, too, to keep your legs from 
becoming chafed. 

TEX—Well, it’s about bedtime, ev- 
erybody. You'll have to get up early 
in the morning. 

EASTERN CHILDREN—Good night, 
everybody. 

COWHANDs—Good night! 

(Eastern Children exit.) 


Acr III 


(Slim, Tex, and Bill are seated 
around the campfire with the three 
cowgirls. Steve, Red, and Tom en- 
ter with Eastern Children, who look 
tired. Josie is the last one on stage.) 

steve (rubbing his hands over the 
fire)—It gets pretty chilly at night 
in this part of the country. This 
campfire feels good. 

jose: (sitting down near fire)— 
Boy! Am I tired! It’s nice to be 
back at the ranch. 

ANNE—Yes, and to be back in these 
clothes, too, though it was fun to 
wear cowboy outfits today. 

DEANNA—Well, how was your trip? 

CAROLYN—We had a fine time! 
We saw Steve tame a wild horse. 

nick—And we saw him brand the 
cow. 

MICHAEL—How that cow jumped 
around after she was branded! 
ROSALIND—No wonder! 
jump too if you got burned. 

sLIM—The cow's hide is tougher 
than Michael’s. The branding iron 
hurt for a moment, but not much. 

CAROL—Tell us more about your 
trip. It must have been exciting. 

ALLEN—On the way Tom told ‘us 
why trees don’t grow seams cia here 

in the West. 


You'd 





TOoM—They kept wondering why 
they didn’t sce any trees when 
got away from the ranch house, 
They didn’t know that there isn’t 
enough moisture either in. the air or 
in the ground for trees to flourish. 

MaARK—And we learned how i 
rope a horse’s foot. 

RED—Yes, I showed them how t 
let the rope trail on the ground be. 
hind them and then throw it. out 
straight. 

ANNE—We got awfully hungry! 

ROSALIND—Wasn’t it fun to et 
lunch out in the open with the cow. 
boys? 

MICHAEL—Cowboys are certainly 
good cooks! 

Jostz——My mother is a good cook, 
but I wonder whether she could fix 
such a good lunch over ‘a campfire 
with so few pots and pans and dishes. 

TOM—We do have to know how to 
get along with very few of the things 
your mother has in her kitchen. 

CAROLYN—Wasn’t it exciting when 
we heard the coyote, and Steve fired 
his gun to scare him away? 

ANNE—We met a little Indian boy 
who was taking care of some sheep. 
(She holds up a silver bracelet.) 1 
bought this silver bracelet from him. 
He said his mother made it. 

MARK—He sold me this leather belt 
too. (Shows a belt.) He made this 
himself. 

nick—I think* the most exciting 
thing was watching Steve tame the 
bronco. 

ROSALIND—Yes, I guess it was, | 
don’t sce how Steve stayed on him. 

ALLEN—What a day we had! | 
wonder what we will do tomorrow. 

BILL——Tomorrow is the first day of 
the big round-up. On the way to it 
we will have to follow a mountain 
trail so narrow that we can only go 
single file. 

TEx—Off to bed, now, folks, for a 
good night’s rest. You must be 
sleepy after spending the whole day 
in the open. 

Jostie—We are, but, please sing 
one song first. 

ELEANOR—All right, Cowhands, 
let’s sing something that these chil- 
dren know, too. Fet’s sing “Home 
on the Range.” 

(All sing.) 


Some Desert Dwellers 
(Continued from page 33) 


KEY TO TEST 


La 23 8.32 2 ae 
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Il, 1. Kangaroo 
2. hydrolysis 
3. lungs, kidneys 

. desert tortoise 

. day 

. estivation 

. tan, gray, brown; dull 

. Gila monster, sidewinder, dix 

mondback 

9. chuckwalla 

10. desert tortoise 

11. Pack rats 

12. owls, wrens, mourning doves, 
thrashers, sparrows, big 
desert bats—any four 

13. road runner 

14. spiders, crickets, grasshoppers 
centipedes, stinkbugs, 
vinegarroons—any three 
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Kites over the River 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Hurrah!” Tommy yelled, as both 
kites fluttered to the ground; but 
his eyes bulged out when the dragon 
kite’s owner ran to the two kites, and 
then turned to stare up at the cliff 
with hands placed indignantly on his 


hips. 

‘Chuck gulped. “Oh, boy, am I 
dumb! -I forgot he’s Chinese. Prob- 
ably he can’t read English. And I 
suppose he can’t swim either, so how’s 
he going to reach the boat? Come 
on, Tommy. We've got to do this 
rescue job ourselves.” 

He grasped his brother’s hand and 
raced through the pines and dodged 
thorn bushes along the cliff’s edge. 
But as they pounded around the bend 
that approached the bridge, he real- 
ized that Tommy was tiring fast. 
There still remained the zigzag path 
down to the river’s edge, so he gasped 
out, “I’m going ahead, Tommy. You 
stay away from the cliff.” 

Then he spurted forward to a clear- 
ing and glanced at the boat. Sudden- 
ly, amazed, he skidded to a halt on 
the pine needles. Just below was the 
rowboat with the two Chinese boys 
in it! The older one was rowing. 

“Well, our kite trick made him 
look and see that the boat was gone, 
anyway,” Chuck said to Tommy, who 
came along panting. “But why are 
they heading downstream?” he sud- 
denly asked, as he observed the direc- 
tion the boat was taking. 

“Let’s hurry to the bridge and see, 
Chuck,” Tommy urged. 

“Nothing doing!” Chuck said de- 
cidedly, eying the Chinese youth. 
“He is probably mad because I tan- 
gled our kites. There'll be no use 
trying to explain, because probably 
he can’t understand English any bet- 
ter than he can read it. We might 
as well go home.” 

He turned around, but Tommy was 
already racing for the cliffs edge 
above the bridge. Ordering him to 
stop proved useless, so Chuck fol- 
lowed reluctantly. 

“They're climbing up,” Tommy 
beamed when Chuck finally reached 
him. Stubbornly Chuck jammed his 
hands into his pockets. He certainly 
wasn't going to run for home now as 
though he were scared. Someway he'd 
have to make these foreign boys un- 
derstand he only had been trying to 
help, 

“Hullo, up there!” the older Chi- 
nese boy suddenly sang out. “We 
were hoping to find you at the 
bridge.” 

Chuck gulped, turning red with 
embarrassment. “Hullo,” he stam- 
mered, as the dripping-wet youth 
grabbed a vine and pulled himself to 
the top. 

“Say, that was a keen stunt you 
pulled with the kites,” the Chinese 
boy exclaimed, giving Chuck a warm 
grin. “At first I didn’t see the mes- 
sage, but as soon as I did I waded into 
the river, pushing the oars, and swam 
out to the boat. I’m Hank Lu, and 
Jimmy, that little brother of mine, is 
a headache, but I brought him with 
me so that he could thank you in 
person.” 

Hank looked around expectantly, 
but his brother was not in sight. 

Jimmy!” he yelled. “Jimmy!” 


on the slope and gulped. Tommy and 
Jimmy had met halfway down the 
side and were clambering for the an- 
chored boat, chattering as though 
they'd been friends for years. - - 

“Between you and me, Hank,” he 
sighed, “I’ve got a headache on my 
hands, too.” Impulsively he held out 
his hand and Hank gripped it warmly. 

“T guess brothers are the same the 
world over,” Hank Lu_ grinned. 
Glancing toward the two younger 
boys, he remarked, “I guess Tommy 
intends to row Jimmy back, so we 
may as well walk along the shore as 
far as my house. Then maybe they 
will be content to watch us fly our 
kites.” The boys climbed down the 
steep path to the water’s edge. 

“I'd like to introduce you to my 
mother,” Hank continued, as they 
went along. “She will be very grate- 
ful for what you did. So will my 
dad, but he isn’t home now. He is 
studying engineering at the univer- 
sity. We couldn’t find a place to live 
near there, so we fixed up this old 
farmhouse. Jimmy and I like it out 
in the country because we can do 
things we never had room to do in 
the city.” 

Chuck didn’t say much. He had a 


‘lot of thinking to do, and some odd 


ideas about Chinese people to revise 
in a hurry. His train of thought was 
interrupted presently when Hank 
said, “Later I’m sure Mother will fix 
us something to eat.” There was a 
twinkle in his eyes as he added, 
“Don’t worry about chopsticks. Be- 


leve it or not, we use forks!” 


Live in Harmony 
(Continued from page 36) 


(French Group sing and dance “On 
the Bridge of Avignon.”’) 

RUSSIAN CHILD— 
In Russia, far across the ocean, 
The dance we do is quick and full of 

motion. 

(Russian Group dance “Kamarin- 
skaia.”) 

SWEDISH CHILD— 
In Sweden we sing this little song, 
And dance this dance that’s not very 


long. 

(Swedish Group sing and dance “1 
See You.”) 

AMERICAN CHILD— 
American children play games too. 
Come join us—we'll show just what 

to do. 

(All dance “John Brown.”) 

LAST SPEAKER— 
The thing to do is to remember 
That wars will never be, 
If we all do our very best 


To live in harmony. 

EpitoriaL Note: “On the Bridge of 
Avignon” may be found in Games, by 
Jessie H. Bancroft, published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York 11. All the 
other folk dances are in Folk Dances and 
Singing Games, collected and described 
by Elizabeth Burchenal and published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 17. “God 
Save the King” is in 857 Songs We Love 
to Sing, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago 5. 

Other folk dances or singing games or 
folk songs could easily be substituted for 
those used. There are a number of sim- 
ple folk dances in We Sing, published by 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston 16. Little 
sketches show authentic costumes for 
each nation represented, Another good 
source of costume suggestions is The 


Costume Book, by Joseph Leemi pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
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All kinds of fun for all kinds of people! There are outdoor 
vacations to be had forty miles from the border, and there ore 
cmazing modern cities in the heart of the northern wilderness. 
You can go fishing in the morning, play golf in the afternoon, 
dance at night; or camera-hunt, loll in the sun and sleep under 
the stars in the great natural playgrounds of Ontario. 


Good roads and the world's simplest Customs regulations make 
it easy to reach this vacation paradise. And here, to further whet 
your appetite, is a colourful new folder - - eight large, full-colour 
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into use in the days when bonnets 
were common articles of headgear 
among Texas women. 

2. Shape and color. 

a) The flowers are bonnet-shaped. 

b) They are purplish blue in color, 
each with a red or white blotch on 
the upper petal. 

B. Blue-eyed grass (Iris Family). 
1. Appearance and behavior. 

4) Flowers are a deep blue with 
star-shaped white centers. 

b) Flowers close at night, new ones 
opening each morning. 

2. Parts 

a) There are three petals and three 
sepals each. They are alike in size 
and shape and are very delicate. 

b) Stamens are three in number 
and are small. 

c) Leaves are grasslike. 

3. Habitat: meadows, roadsides, and 
dry rocky hillsides. 
C. Dandelion (Composite Family). 

1. Origin of name: In France this 
flower is called dents-de-lion (teeth 
of the lion) bgcause of its peculiarly 
notched leaves, which resemble the 
teeth of the lion. 

2. Appearance and behavior. 

4) The dandelion head is made up 
of a great many bright yellow flower- 
ets which are held together in a green 
cup. 

b) Flowers close at night. 

c) After it has blossomed com- 
pletely, the dandelion goes to sced. 

d) Seeds, equipped with “para- 


chutes,” are dispersed by the wind. 


Our Study of Wild Flowers 


(Continued from page 27) 


3. Stem and leaves. 

a) The stem is hollow. 

b) When broken a white liquid 
comes out. This is the sap. 

c) Leaves are notched. 

d) Before the dandelion blooms, 
the leaves are good to eat. We call 
them dandelion greens. 

4. Habitat: lawns, fields, meadows, 
roadsides. 

D. Bluets (Madder Family). 

1. Other names: innocence, eyebright, 
blue-eyed-babies, quaker-ladies. 

2. Flowers. 

a) Grow singly on slender stalks. 

6) Petals are very small, and light 
blue or violet in color. 

3. Habitat: open grassy places, on 
wet rocks, open rocky woods. 


INTEGRATION 


A. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring the walls and pieces of 
cardboard in arranging for the wild- 
flower exhibit. 

2. Original problems growing out of 
the exhibit. 

3. Measuring materials for 
booklets. 

B. Language arts. 

1. Relating what was seen on the 
field trip. 

2. Talking about wild flowers that 
were brought into the classroom. 

3. Discussing problems pertaining to 
the conservation of flowers, such as 
“Why we should conserve wild flow- 
ers,” “How wind, water, and animals 


help flowers,” “The Outdoor Code.” 


flower 
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4. Making a list of rules for pick- 
ing wild flowers, and copying it for 
booklets. 

5. Learning to spell the names of 
wild flowers that are common to the 
community. 

C. Reading. 

1. The teacher read poems about dan- 
delions to the children. 

2. The children enjoyed reading the 
poem “Picking Wild Flowers,” by 
Nona Keen Duffy. [See poem boxed 
on page 27.] Hectographed copies 
were put in their flower booklets. 

3. Stories about wild flowers were 
located in various readers and read by 
the children. 

4. Stories about wild flowers, which 
were too difficult for the pupils, were 
read aloud by. the teacher. 

D. Art. 

1. The children drew and colored pic- 
tures of the wild flowers seen on their 
field trips and near their homes. 

2. The teacher gave each child hecto- 
graphed pictures of wild flowers to 
be colored, cut out, and arranged in 
a blackboard border. 

3. The children and the teacher ar- 
ranged the flowers for the exhibit. 

E. Music.—Songs about wild flowers 
found in their music books were sung. 
F. Social studies —As different kinds 
of wild flowers were discussed the 
fact that plants and animals are de- 
pendent upon each other was stressed, 
as well as the fact that man depends 
upon plants. It was observed that 
plants have a great part in determin- 
ing man’s food, clothing, and shelter. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Knowledge and understandings of: 
1. The term conservation. 

2. Why wild flowers should be con- 
served. 

. Habits of: 

. Close observation. 

- Neat work and care of materials. 
. Working co-operatively. 

. Skills in: 

. Oral and written expression. 

. Following directions. 

. Using reference materials. 

. Attitudes of: 

. Desiring to conserve the beautiful 
and the useful. 

2. Love for things of nature. 

E. Appreciation of: 

1. The beauties in nature. 

2. The importance of plants to man’s 
existence. 
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IN “Now Canada Shines 
) Forth” 
(Continued from page 53) 


Resuming our rail journcy, we 


crossed the Great Divide, beyond 


L which we followed the course of the 
oni. North Thompson River, and later of 


the Fraser, skirting and often tun- 
neling through the rocks of deep can- 
yons where foaming gray waters go 
plunging down steep slopes toward 
the ocean. r 

Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific, 
has one of the world’s greatest harbors 
—guarded by two snow-capped peaks 
known as The Lions. Here, where 
West meets East, we saw the full- 
skirted peasant woman of Europe, the 
turbaned Hindu of the Orient, and 
many other types. 

During our week in the city we 
sailed up the fiordlike headwaters of 
the harbor, where the heavily wood- 
ed slopes of snow-capped mountains 
drop abruptly to the shore line, 
with here and there a spectacular 
waterfall. Crossing the famous Lions’ 
Gate Bridge, we went on to Horse- 
shoe Bay; took the Marine Drive con- 
necting the beaches; saw Point Grey 
and the campus of the university. 
The Fraser River delta offered a pano- 
rama of rich dairy land, with hundreds 
of little boats coming in from salmon 
fishing. Stanley Park, nine miles in 
circumference, has tall Douglas firs 
and red cedars, gardens, lawns, totem 
poles, and a zoo—not to overlook 
ON “The Theater under the Stars,” where 
we went for light opera in which the 
Don Cossack Chorus was featured. 
And there was the fascination, too, 
of a drive through Chinatown. 

From Vancouver we took a bus to 
Seattle, Washington. Our pleasant 
memories of that large city—which 
is almost surrounded by water—in- 
clude its beautiful homes set among 
ornamental evergreens and delicate 
rock gardens, Lake Washington with 
its pontoon bridge, the magnificent 
buildings of the State University, the 
zoo at Woodlawn Park, and the fine 
harbor. Down the harbor we sailed 
y North @ toward Puget Sound when we started 








“ially de 

raduates J out for Vancouver Island. 

sept. 165. . . ri ae 
aan Victoria, the capital of British 
ston, i. HH Columbia, impressed us most by its 
cama « 


mild climate and its delightful homes 
and gardens. We carried away some 
unforgettable pictures: the Marine 
Drive, from which Mount Baker and 
the eternally snow-clad peaks of the 
Olympics gleam ghostlike, high above 
the horizon, across the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca; the hedges of shiny myrtle, 
the holly, the climbing English ivy, 
and the Scotch broom of the coun- 
tryside; the drive over Malahat Moun- 
tain; our visit to the world-famous 
Butchart’s Gardens; and the inner 
harbor where ships at their wharves 
face green lawns and the shining Par- 
liament Buildings. 

Turning eastward, we sailed across 
the island-dotted «Strait of Georgia 
to Vancouver to board our home- 
bound train. Again we saw the 
mountains, the prairies, the forests, 
industrial and commercial Canada. 
We had, a day in Toronto and an- 
other in Montreal; then we went on 
= HJ to the Maritimes for a glimpse of 
MM Halifax and a full week in the Annap- 
olis Valley of Nova Scotia at apple- 
picking time. Finally there were two 





days in our own Margaree Valley on 
Cape Breton Island, where wooded 
mountains look down on the wind- 
ing river, meandering through elm- 
dotted meadows. 

Now Canada, with its scenery as 
varied as its peoples, shines forth very 
real and very much our own. In ret- 
rospect, we view it again and again— 
from sea to sea. 


“My Country ... Of Thee 
I Sing” 
(Continued from page 77) 


SEVENTY-FIVE steps above Upper 
Valley, high on Queen Anne Hill, | 
had my first real view of Seattle. 
Two miles away, far below me, lay 
the heart of the city, its skyscrapers 
piercing an eight-o'clock fog. Be- 
yond and above the fog, sixty miles 
distant, hovered Mount Rainier—sur- 
prisingly clear this July morning. I 
knew then that a treasured picture- 
postcard scene had become a reality. 
It had lived up to my expectations 
and I was here to explore it. 

Before me, the huge plate-glass 
window of my sister’s apartment was 
proving an ally, and the fog had 
bided its time until I could get ac- 
quainted. 

From my advantageous location | 
learned many things the first few 
days without venturing far. The 
Sound, visible to the right of the city, 
was busy and changeable. I noted the 
different craft that came into port; 
sleek ferries nosing from the city’s 
docks to Bremerton; little coast-guard 
cutters charging the waves, and huge 
freighters moving slowly along. Fogs 
crept up, blotting out the lowlands. 
The city floated without a foundation, 
and huge masts glided without a ship. 
The mists came closer, and Queen 
Anne and I were alone! 

—Frances Bongartz, Dewar, Iowa. 


A STAY in Los Angeles would not be 
complete without a visit to Olvera 
Street, that gay, crowded block of 
Mexican puestos (craft shops) and 
restaurants. Once the main street 
of the pueblo—E] Pueblo de Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Reina de Los Angeles— 
it was restored several years ago 
from an almost forgotten alley. 

Some folks say that it is too 
“commercialized” to be interesting, 
but when one knows the story behind 
the restoration—how several hun- 
dred persons were taken off relief in 
Los Angeles to be employed in the 
street, with other hundreds in Mexico 
busy making articles for sale—one is 
inclined to overlook that aspect of 
Olvera Street—especially when a trip 
through it is so much fun. 

From one end to the other—from 
the old carved wooden cross to the 
place where they make such delicious 
crisp facos—there are engaging 
things to do and see. Here are glass 
blowers and men who make wrought- 
iron articles at a little forge; there 
is a pottery worker, who turns his 
primitive potter’s wheel with the same 
deft movement he uses to shape his 
lovely bowls. One sees gay dancing 
feet, and hears the music of harp and 
guitar. 

—Ethel Packer, Calexico, Calif. 
(Continued on page 88) 











It°s a date..... 
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You always have a date in Mexico! 


“Aqui tiene usted su casa!” says the Mexican host as he bids 
farewell to the guest he is fond of, “Now you have your home 
here!” Or “My house is your house!” .. . So, in the same 
spirit, our country is your country. 


You have seen Mexico? You have been in Mexico City, Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Fortin de las Flores, Xochimilco . . . 
Of course. Their names are household words, familiar all over 
the world. But you haven't seen anything yet! 


These are only the first chapters of the story, the appetizer. 
Hundreds of books have been written about Mexico, and yet 
every new writer who comes South of the Border returns with 
new stories to tell. He has been to some part of this land that 
no visitor ever discovered before. Every painter finds new 
canvases, every well-known photographer new angles, new 
faces. Mexico is inexhaustible. 


Do you know lovely Patzcuaro, with its serene lake bathed in 
a haze of melted pearls? . . . Or flaverous old Guadalajara, 
flowery Uruapan, Morelia, warm and delicate as a piece of 
old ivory . . . Oaxaca, archeological treasure . . . Tehuantepec 
where, it is said, are the most beautiful women of the world, 
dark-eyed and spirited .. . Mazatlan... Jalapa.. . Quere- 
taro ... ? Every turn in the road brings new adventures, 
new and surprising sights, different customs .. . Of Mexico 
there is no end. 


For the teacher, also, Mexico is inexhaustible. Plan now to 
attend the twenty-seventh annual session of the National 
University Summer School. Special summer courses are also 
offered by The Art School of San Miguel de Allende and 
other colleges. Write for 1947 catalogues. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
I. G, Miller, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico 


[et us help you with your plans for a 1947 Vacation in Mexico—mail coupon 
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’ 
| Mr. I. G. Miller, ' 
t 1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
; Please send folders describing: i 
; ( Mexico Summer Schools ; 
‘ ) Vacation in Mexico ; 
i 1 
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In Maine . . you can have 
whatever kind you desire. What do you 
prefer? Pleasure boating? You'll find our 
inland lakes and seacoast unsurpassed 
for sailing, our canoeing waters the fin- 
est in the East. Do you want to summer 
on the shore? Our beaches are among 
the most famous on the Atlantic Coast. 
Or do you like to fish, camp, hike, ride, 
climb mountains? Maine has every form 
of outdoor sport. 





Whatever you do, wherever you stay, 
Maine offers inspiring scenery, a de- 
lightful summer climate, delicious foods 
and seafare, your choice of accommo- 
dations, and “Down East’’ hospitality. 
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“Sam’s First Reader” —An illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry. 


“] Am Sam” — A phonetic workbook. 


“Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 
Readers through elementary grades. 

If this phoretic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 

garten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 

upon completion of the 3rd year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


ANALYZE HANDWR 


Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis during the 
pest fifteen years, say this knowledge 
helped them, saved time, gave them new 
ratanding of children and yrow “4 - 
Many graduates have increased their 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca 











tional Counselors. Others use in E ntertainment, Credit, Per- 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRAPHO 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. 1. G. A. ine., 107, . Mo. 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Social Studies Units for Primary Grades. sseescoeees a= 
Songs for Every New Compilation...... 
Year-Round Arts and Crafts a Fe decdenetanenne 
Our United States. Study cote. maps, etc. Hw 
Our Good Neighbors, Canada, Mexico, etc....... 60c 
All books sent postpaid. Cash must accompany all orders. 


JUNIOR ARTS &% ACTIVITIES 
4616 N.-Clark St., Dept. 1547, Chicago 40, Ill. 


















FOR A PURPOSEFUL VACATION 
and for an enriching experience 


EN NSERVATION RKSHOP 


‘ist hand field study of natural resources. 
Mansion House in beautiful Goddard Park. 
Three two - weeks sessions, June 22—August 2. 
Credit optional. Folder. H. L. MADISON, Dir., 
22 Keene Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
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Everybody needs a vacation—every year. . 





“My Country ... Of Thee 
I Sing” 
(Continued from page 87) 


WE ARRIVED in Washington very 
early one morning. The rising sun, 


lighting up an expanse of green lawns, - 


showed us what I believe is the 
world’s most beautiful building, the 
Capitol of the United States. Later 
we joined a guided tour and explored 
the interior of this great structure. 
In the rotunda we marveled at the 
exquisite blending of color in the 
dome. The little room known as 
Lincoln’s Room—with its chandelier 
decorated in gold by Tiffany—is a 
jewel. In the Hall of Statues I was 
glad to note that Thomas Hart 
Benton represented my state. Sitting 
in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was fun, but it would have 
been more exciting if Congress had 
been in session. 

The Washington Monument is seen 
from many parts of the city, but how 
tall it seemed when I came close to 
it! At the Lincoln Memorial we were 
impressed by the quiet, simple dig- 
nity of Lincoln’s seated figure. 

From shady Pennsylvania Avenue 
I admired the White House with its 
fine old trees and deep rolling lawns. 
I longed to go inside and have a peep 
at the Blue Room and perhaps see the 
gold piano in the East Room, but the 
guard smilingly assured me that even 
young ladies from President Truman’s 
home state would not be allowed to 
enter! 

—Marjorie Vance, Lebanon, Mo. 


OUR second day in Denver was clear, 
and from the tower of a department 
store we had a fine view of the moun- 
tains. In the afternoon a tour of 
the Denver Mountain Parks took us 
to Buffalo Bill’s grave, the natural 
Open-Air Theatre, Echo Lake, Ever- 
green, and other famous spots. Oh, 
to be a millionaire with a. summer 
home in Colorado! The scenery one 
could see! The fishing and horseback 
riding and hiking one could do! 

After our arrival in Colorado 
Springs, we learned that we could 
take a sunrise tour of Pikes Peak. 
That night we slept only about three 
hours. At 2:00 a.M., with four other 
passengers, we started for the peak. 
Even in August, there was sleet and 
snow and a sharp wind on the moun, 
tain. Helen and I had to wrap up in 
blankets. 

The trip to the Garden of the Gods 
was an enjoyable one. The tour driv- 
ers have good imaginations and can 
conjure up frogs, bears, Indians, and 
so on, out of almost any red rock. 

After breakfast we went through a 
famous pottery and saw the process 
used. ‘Then came the Cave of the 
Winds. At the Seven Falls, Helen 
and Amelia were afraid to try the 
steps but I braved them and went to 
the very tiptop for a keepsake pebble 
for each of us. 

The scenery on the way to the Will 
Rogers Shrine was perfect. Winding 
up and up the mountain, following 
the ribbon of road, seeing white clouds 
beneath us—that was an unforget- 
table experience. The view from the 
shrine was beautiful. There was no 
fog and one could see for miles and 
miles. 


—Athleen Whitten, Wabbaseka, Ark. 
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SKANEATELES is a delightful town 
on Skaneateles -Lake, one. of © the 
famed Finger Lakes of New York 
State. Towering maples, elms, and 
other trees line the streets. There is 
sailing on the lake in summer, and 
swimming—and winter sports in their 
season. Life has the freedom of the 
country and the comfort of a town, 
but not the pressure of a city.. For 
business, people go to. Auburn or 
Syracuse, without the strain of com- 
muting as New York suburbanites 
know it. During my week’s stay, we 
visited some of the other Finger 
Lakes. One day we went to Ithaca, 
on Cayuga Lake, saw the Cornell 
University campus, and _picnicked 
in Treman State Park (Enfield Glen). 
Trees, ferns, streams purling over 
the rocks, the green countryside, and 
the long narrow lakes make this whole 
region wonderfully beautiful. 
—Alice 8. Graybeal, Tucson, Ariz. 


FLORIDA in summer? Yes, indeed. 
It was hot, of course, but there was 
a frequent cooling breeze. Then, too, 
the summer absence of large crowds 
was restful. 

Our air-cooled train, the Miamian, 
had new coaches with pleasing interi- 
ors and unexpected roominess. The 
28-hour trip from St. Louis took us 
through five states. 

In Florida the palm trees seemed to 
grow taller and taller as we went far- 
ther south. At Miami, we boarded a 
bus for Miami Beach. The blue sky, 
the white beaches, the white hotels, 
the green foliage, and the tall, grace- 
ful coconut palms of this subtropical 
paradise appealed to me like a charm- 
ing pastel. 

Our hotel had its own beach, and 
the water was so warm that entering 
the surf was like stepping into a de- 
lightful bath. 

One evening we had a cool ride on 
Biscayne Bay. There was a heavy 
but brief shower. When rain falls 
during the day, the sun shines imme- 
diately afterward and this keeps the 
foliage fresh and green. 

—Irma Oefelein, St. Louis, Mo. 


IT WAS when we were crossing a cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania, before entering 
New York State, that the landscape 
began to be definitely “east.” Every- 
thing was green. The hills were 
rounded and rolling. There were lit- 
tle brooks and little ponds. We were 
getting close to New England, where 
even Nature is of a friendly, cozy 
pattern. 

My first view of Lake Champlain, 
in many years, was all I had hoped 
for. Its waters were as blue as ever, 
and beyond the western shore the line 
of the Adirondacks was plainly seen. 

Only a few hours by bus from Bur- 
lington, and I was in Montpelier, 
Vermont’s capital city, having lunch 
with my sisters and a brother. 

My brother volunteered to drive me 
to out-of-the-way places to contact 
old friends and acquaintances. One 
of the trips was to the district where 
my schoolteaching career began. In 
trying to save time, we got off the 
beaten path, but a turn took us out 
on to the Williamstown Gulf Road. I 
was so glad to drive over it again. 
It was most likely built along one of 
the old Indian trails, or at least suc- 
ceeded a road of pioneer days, for it 






follows each curve of a stream where 
rapids-alternate with quiet pools. At 
one stragetic spot we came upon the 
original’ Barefoot Boy with a string 
of speckled beauties scarcely dry} 
These went home for our dinner. 
One beautiful day was spent on 
Mount Mansfield, highest peak of the 
Green Mountains, where I dared ; 
ski chair-lift, swinging out over the 
treetops—climbing a mountain in the 
easiest way I know. I should like to 
try it again when the maples are 
decked in their fall dress. 
—Henrietta K. Heney, Windsor, Cal, 





Postage Stamps in 
the Classroom 
(Continued from page 19) 


Dr. Walter Reed, and Samuel F, 8, 
Morse); art (Gilbert Stuart, James 
A. McNeill Whistler, and Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens). Pupils in the art 
classes may plan effective mounti 
and presentation of all the exhibits. 

More general discussions will natu- 
rally grow out of a study of stamps. 
For example, the social-studies class 
will find out about the United States 
postal system, its history, and opera- 
tion, and will learn about the vari- 
ous classes of mail, postage required 
for special services, and so on. 

Problems in arithmetic may be 
based on various phases of postal work 
—such as parcel-post rates, distances 
between cities, and length of time re- 
quired for delivery by ordinary first- 
class mail and by air mail. 

Algng with practice in addressing 
envelopes in the way preferred by the 
Post Office Department—each new 
line indented more than the preceding 
one—pupils may learn how to affix 
stamps properly. 

For older pupils, the whole field 
of foreign stamps, with all their asso- 
Ciations, is open. 

The alert modern school seizes ev- 
ery opportunity to broaden the inter- 
ests and experiences of pupils and it 
leads them to develop leisure-time ac- 
tivities which they may carry with 
them after leaving school. Observ- 
ance of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first United States postage 
stamps may well provide an opportu- 
nity to introduce many a child to the 
delights of philately. 











Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 25 and 64) 


A matching game, similar to Lotto, 
can be played with color miniatures. 

Each child will need a piece of 
cardboard as large as the double pag 
of Tre INstRuctror. Mark off the 
cardboard into 18 rectangles, mak- 
ing them large enough for the largest 
miniature. Paste 12 miniatures in 
12 spaces, each card having the emp- 
ty spaces arranged differently. (Chil: 
dren will have to do co-operative 
planning for the empty spaces.) 

Twelve matching miniatures a 
mounted on cards. One child shuf- 
fles the cards, draws one, and give 
the name of the miniature. Each 
player lays a marker on his matching 
miniature. ‘Then another card * 
drawn, and so on. Before starting 
decide which row or rows must & 
filled for the player to win. 
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WUICK AS A WINK vous einv vim 











Gives the Youny Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 








Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not only 
indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “‘all thumbs” with unanswered questions. . . 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to 


-E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 

organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern :im- 

plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page) 

comprehension tests. The Quinlan Readers can be used for remedial reading. q 

There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures 

and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. ; 

Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and th 3 


The Quinlan Readers are adopted for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list in Georgia, Tennes ‘ 


Louisiana, Virginia, South Carolina, New Mexico, Kentucky, and for basal supplementary use in Alabama, North Carolina, Okla 
homa, Montana, Nevada and Utab. 





READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is a 
effective in learning to read. 








During the late war science took on new impostance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. ; 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 


to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


At 
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1 be Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in Indiana and Tennessee. Other Nowa bill; 3 ~¥ 
state adoptions include Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, North Carolina, Ken- IN SCIENCE & 


tucky, New Mexico, and Nevada. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual for the primary grades. j NS il 
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